





Throughout the fields of printing and publishing, and 
in all the related phases of the graphic arts, GAS and 
modern Gas Equipment perform the myriad heating 
tasks so vital to datelines and deadlines. 

Behind the scenes in newspaper plants, magazine 
printing establishments, commercial and specialty 
houses, book binderies, the productive flames of GAS 
serve efficiently and economically in heating operations 





such as: 
e Ink Drying e Paper Curing 
e Wax Melting e Embossing 


e Stereotype Production e Type Metal Melting 


But these are not the only possible GAS applications in 
the graphic arts industry. In fact, GAS is the ideal fuel 
for all types of heating operations because modern Gas 
Equipment is so flexible, time-saving and labor-saving. 

In your modernization planning there’s a definite 
place for GAS and modern Gas Equipment—and that’s 
where your local Gas Company Representative can 


be very helpful. 


AMERICAN GAS ASSOCIATION 


420 LEXINGTON AVENUE, NEW YORK 17,N. Y. 





In the modern plant of a great southern newspaper this stere. 
otype machine is always ready for action because it is Gas. 
fired and automatically controlled. 


Mounted right in the press, this Gas-fired ink-drying unit 
has increased production and increased plate life ina specialy 
lithographing plant. 


Fast drying at high temperatures is essential to the produc 
tion-line processing of embossed printing—Gas-fired equip 
ment provides the necessary heat for polymerization. 


i¢ 
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One of the largest manufacturers of closures uses this spt 
cially-designed tunnel dryer for drying of lithography 
tin-plate. 








"ee each is the subject of the 
lead article in this issue. Other 
feature stories place heavy empha- 
sis upon research and promotion. 
Taken together, these three—pro- 
motion, advertising and research— 
constitute the gas industry's ener- 
getic all-star team which has just 
celebrated three and a half years 
of concerted effort. To commemo- 
rate the occasion, a special midyear 
PAR report has been distributed to 
member companies with a detailed 
account of the strides the program 
has made under its chairman, Mr. 
Hornby. Numerous other evidences 
of PAR work and accomplishment 
can be found throughout the pages 
of the MONTHLY. . . . Concurrently, 
an attractive illustrated booklet has 
been released outlining the Associ- 
ation’s research progress and plans. 
A preface to this latter publication 
singles out the vital role which man- 
agement has played in successfully 
organizing industrial research. With 
more than 1,500 members of the in- 
dustry currently engaged in A. G. A. 
committee work, management at 
this very minute is canvassing its 
ranks for “seasoned” men and “‘re- 
cruits” to prepare the way for fur- 
ther advances under the current 
promotion, advertising and research 
program. More and more, progress 
is becoming the responsibility not 
only of the incoming officers, direc- 
tors and the staff of the Association, 
but of everyone in the gas industry. 
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| By JOHN J. QUINN* 


| Chairman, American Gas Association 
"National Advertising Committee 


ODAY the advertising manager is recognized as having 
an important place in all phases of business management 
concerned with the dissemination of information to those 
| with whom he and his company are associated, whether these 
| be customers or potential users of our services and products, 
employees, investors, and other Very Important Persons, 
| whether these V. I. P.’s be in private or political life, or just 
the garden variety of fellow citizen through whose necessity 
and by whose pleasure it has been possible to build and 
| maintain our great public service enterprises. 

The utility advertising manager must indeed be a person of 
" many interests. If he is to meet his proper and responsible 
obligations he should be inquisitive, analytical, creative, and 
considerate. The last may be the most valuable of all these 
desirable qualities. Obvious as it may appear, the advertising 
Manager must first think of the attitude and feelings of those 
| whose interest must be cultivated. Along with these qualities 
he must also possess executive aptitude if he is to be most 
valuable to his company and its sales executive. 

I am impressed and constantly reminded of how capably 
' the broad and diverse fields of interests are being handled 
iby those in the advertising craft who are charged with the 
Mesponsibility of making clear and understandable the virtues 
and blessings of utility services as well as the causes under- 
ying shortages and the inevitable restrictions which follow 
when shortages exist. If these latter situations are improperly 
andled, through a lack of information or through allowing 


Vice-president, Boston Consolidated Gas Co., Boston, Massachusetts. 
“Presented at annual meeting, Public Utilities Advertising Association, 
Heveland, Ohio, May 28, 1948. 





12-inch valve at Blythe compressor station on Texas-Cali- 
nia Biggest Inch line provides a seat for Southern Counties 
as Company's general plant foreman, Glen V. Vail. Picture 
Mel Jones, Southern California Gas Co., Los Angeles 





Keys to Effective Advertising 


misinformation to spread, it is obvious that resultant 
confusion and criticism cari do great harm to the respect and 
confidence which has come from years of valuable service. 

Today we have certain problems of limited supply. Short- 
ages in electricity due to drought condition, and in gas be- 
cause of insufficient steel, create problems calling for effec- 
tive cause-and-effect presentation if our position is to be made 
clear and our utility services are to avoid unjust criticism. 
These and like problems may have to be faced for some time 
as indicated by the current steel pipe shortage which shows 
little improvement. 

Maximum advertising effectiveness is particularly impor- 
tant these days when many utilities are experiencing sub- 
stantial increases in sales and gross revenues which are fre- 
quently offset by even greater increases in expenses, resulting 
in an insufficient net return on investment, or even in some 
instances in a net operating loss. Because the nature of these 
increased expenses such as increased wages and other benefits, 
cost of materials and taxes, are beyond management control, 
the only recourse in such situations lies in increased rates for 
service. To present this situation properly to employees, pub- 
lic investors, and V. I. P.’s creates both a problem and an 
opportunity for the advertising manager. 

Never before has advertising had so many varied, effective, 
and novel media available with which to tell its story. The 
printed and spoken word and illustration may be used in 
every conceivable manner including movies, with and without 
color and sound, radio, and now or soon, television. 

The utility sales executive must look with confidence to 
the advertising manager for information and advice upon 
which to base decisions—what media to use, what manner 
and to what extent it should be used, the degree of observa- 
tion, readership or listenership likely to be secured, and the 
costs and expected returns. In addition, the advertising man- 
ager must bring to the sales executive a knowledge of treat- 
ment which experience and judgment dictates as most likely 
to produce the best result. This is obviously a large order and 
writing the prescription for filling this order is by far the 
easier part. 

In many utilities advertising is a function of the sales 
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John J. Quinn explaining how to tie in with 
Gas Has Got It advertising on the local level 


department, and in such situations the 
advertising manager is or certainly 
should be the strong right-bower of the 
sales executive. In other situations, both 
sales and advertising enjoy equal ex- 
ecutive status. In either situation, it 
seems only fitting to observe that the 
mutuality of interests of both advertising 
and selling dictate a need for the closest 
working arrangements between those re- 
sponsible for these two important func- 
tions. 

It has been said that selling without 
advertising is like winking at a pretty 
gitl in the dark—nobody knows what 
you are doing. If our selling efforts are 
to be productive, they cannot be kept a 
dark secret but must be brightened by 
the light of effective advertising. 

Not every advertising manager can be 
expected to possess all the knowledge, 
technique, experience, initiative, judg- 
ment and understanding of human na- 
ture needed if the responsibilities as- 
signed to the advertising manager are to 
be carried out in the most capable man- 
ner. However, men and women who 
strive to excel in filling the responsibil- 
ities of such positions should consciously 
set their sights to attain these qualities 
in a high degree. 

Possession of initiative rates very high 
in my appraisal of an effective advertis- 
ing manager. With it the advertising 
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manager will engender enthusiasm. 
Without this quality, the going is bound 
to be harder for the individual and his 
influence as advertising manager will be 
lessened. With initiative, the advertising 
manager is constantly exploring new 
channels for usefulness from source ma- 
terial both within and without the com- 
pany with which he is affliated. 

No activity of the company should 
ever be closed to the advertising man- 
ager. He or she should be advised on all 
company management policies, plans, 
procedures, and results. His opinion and 
advice should be solicited and thought- 
fully considered before policy changes 
are decided upon. If he has the ability 
to feel the public pulse, he can make a 
valuable contribution to management 
when policy changes affecting public in- 
terest have to be determined. 

So far as is practical, information 
should come to him first hand from re- 
sponsible managemént executives. De- 
partment and division heads of the com- 
pany, supervisors and foremen should be 
known to him in a friendly intimate 
way. Plants, stations, and offices, as well 
as merchandising outlets of the utility 
and its appliance dealers should be 
visited with some degree of regularity, 
even if this regularity cannot be fre- 
quent. Only by direct observation can 
the advertising manager become in fact 
a part of the company whose policies, 
practices, and problems he must present 
to the public and all others concerned, 
in clear, concise, understandable terms 
and in a sincere and sympathetic man- 
ner. This combination of inner circle 
participation and direct outside contact 
will reflect credit on the advertising 
manager and make his value to his com- 
pany and the community unquestioned. 


Determination and Time 


In writing this prescription it is real- 
ized that all of the qualities specified, 
however desirable, will not always be 
found complete and entire in each in- 
dividual. For example, technical train- 
ing or experience may be lacking to cer- 
tain degrees. A determination to im- 
prove can take care of the first of such 
deficiencies. Time should take care of 
the latter. 

Today we have great national pro- 
grams of advertising and promotion, 
with plans and materials available which 
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deserve the most careful attention as & 
their local use. Both the more skill 
and experienced, as well as those leg 
versed in the setting up of advertising 
plans and their execution, should thought. 
fully review all such programs and m. 
terials and use same wherever possibk 

An outstanding example of this king 
of facility is the American Gas Associa 
tion’s Gas Has Got It program on auto 
matic gas ranges which was launche 
last fall. Here is a national advertising 
program, complete with extensive loc 
tie-in themes and elements, the industry. 
wide use of which resulted in pyramid. 
ing $600,000 of Association advertising 
funds to a total of more than $4 million ; 
in the over-all Association, manufac. 
turer, utility, and dealer combined pro: 
grams which are concentrated on telling 
the story of automatic gas cooking. 

Every useful advertising and publicity 
element was included in this program — © 
each so planned and executed as to be of 
maximum usefulness to individual util tt 
ity companies, manufacturers, and ap- 
pliance dealers. Not to utilize such a \ 
plan to the fullest at the local level would 
be missing a great opportunity to obtain f Je 
added impact and make local advertising Flo 
dollars produce maximum results. fo 

The sales executive looks to the ad f 6 
vertising manager to study such plansa f ™ 
the Gas Has Got It program and the 
New Freedom Gas Kitchen progrm— “ 
which also was initiated by A.G. A> X 
as part of its national advertising. Ree J 4 
ommendations for the use of such prof ™ 
grams and materials should come from 
the advertising manager. Where thee f “™ 
national programs have wholehearted | © 
industry support, as in the case of the f “ 
Gas Has Got It program, the resultant | “ 
benefit to local participants is in direct 
proportion to the extent to which they 
actively participate. 

It is important for the utility advertis 
ing manager to tie in local effort with 
national programs so that the advertit 
ing money spent by industry associations 
and appliance manufacturers will be 
utilized at all levels to the best advair 
tage. This responsibility and interest 
should be fully exercised whether or n0§ 
he (or she) is a member of the industt 
committees which assist in developing 
and fostering these national industty) 
programs. 

What I have tried to set forth has te 
cently been (Continued on page 54) 
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Helen Kirtland (standing), home service director, The Ohio 


Fuel Gas Co., instructing “Betty Newtons” in kitchen planning 





Hats Off to Home Service 


Ohio Fuel Gas Company’s Workshop presents a clear picture of 


the many skills acquired by modern home service departments 


ITH the theme “Hats Off to 

Home Service” and keynoted by 
Jessie McQueen, home service counsel- 
lor, American Gas Association, a busy 
four-day Workshop of The Ohio Fuel 
Gas Company's 28 “Betty Newtons” 
was held in Columbus, Ohio, June 2-5. 

At the conclusion of the Workshop, 
everyone joined in “hats off” to Helen 
Kirtland, the company’s home service 
director, for a new high in training and 
refresher programs. 

When experts in their fields readily 
accepted Miss Kirtland’s invitations to 
take part, the Workshop was on its way 
to success. Weeks of planning, with 
every detail considered and every ‘Betty 
Newton” consulted, wrapped up that 
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ned for dinner at Columbus Country Club: (I. to r.) W. N. Grinstead, vice-presi- Dr. Gladys Branegan, Ohio State; C. 


success, securely and attractively. 

An impressive list of speakers and 
discussion leaders testifies to the merit 
of the program. Included were Miss 
McQueen, Elizabeth J. Lynahan, home 
service director, The Peoples Gas Light 
& Coke Co., Chicago, and chairman, 
A. G. A. Home Service Committee; 
Mildred R. Clark, home service super- 
visor, Oklahoma Natural Gas Co., 
Tulsa, Okla.; Dr. L. C. Staats, Ohio 
University; Mrs. Nadyne Meldahl and 
Sara Glenn, Servel, Inc.; K. V. Ludlow, 
general sales manager, The Cleveland 
Heater Co.; Celia Bush, director of 
home service, Estate Heatrola Division 
of Noma Elec- (Continued on page 58) 














1. Weaver, president, The Ohio Fuel Gas 


tnd treasurer, and F. T. Rainey, general sales manager, The Ohio Fuel Gas Co.; Co.; Elizabeth Lynahan, chairman, A.G.A. Home Service Committee; Daisy Davis, 
Nadyne Meldahl, Roderic Peters, Sara Glenn, and Curby Jamerson, all of Servel Ohio State; J. E. Humphreys, The Ohio Fuel Gas Co.; Jessie McQueen, A.G.A. 
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N accordance with the provisions of 

Section 2, Article II of the Associa- 
tion’s by-laws, the General Nominating 
Committee has submitted its nomina- 
tions for officers and directors for the 
next fiscal year. In accordance with Sec- 
tion 3, Article II, any 50 member com- 
panies may make additional nominations 
on or before August 7. 

Announcement is hereby made to the 
membership of the report of the General 
Nominating Committee which will be 
presented at the annual convention in 
Atlantic City the week of October 4: 


For President—R. W. Hendee, presi- 
dent, Colorado Interstate Gas Co., 
Colorado Springs, Colo. 

For First Vice-President—Hugh H. Cuth- 
rell, vice-president, The Brooklyn 
Union Gas Co., Brooklyn, N. Y. 

For Second Vice-President—D. A. 
Hulcy, president, Lone Star Gas 
Co., Dallas, Texas 

For Treasurer—Edward F. Barrett, presi- 


_ M, Jacobs 
mreidential Gas 
Section 


W. F. MceConnor 


Manufacturers Section 


FOR DIRECTOR 


dent, Long Island Lighting Co, 
Mineola, N. Y. 

For Director—two-year terms: F. M. 
Banks,* vice-president and assistant 
general manager, Southern Califor. 
nia Gas Co., Los Angeles, Calif. 

A. M. Beebee,* president, Rochester 
Gas & Electric Corp., Rochester 
N. B. Bertolette, president, The Hart 
ford Gas Co., Hartford, Conn. 
Henry Fink, president, Michigan 
Consolidated Gas Co., Detroit 
Oliver S. Hagerman,* president, At- 
lantic Seaboard Corp., Charleston 
John L. Haley, president, Central 

New York Power Corp., Syracuse 
D. P. Hartson,* vice-president and 
general manager, Equitable Ga 
Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
George F. Mitchell,* president, The 
Peoples Gas Light & Coke Co, 
Chicago, IIl. 


* Renominated. 
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nitports for 1948 - 1949 


Seas 


Robert W. Otto, president, The La- 
clede Gas Light Co., St. Louis, Mo. 

John C. Parker,* vice-president, Con- 
solidated Edison Co. of New York, 
Inc., New York, N. Y. 

A. B. Ritzenthaler, vice-president, 
The Tappan Stove Co., Mansfield, 
Ohio 

Frank C. Smith,* president, Houston 
Natural Gas Corp., Houston, Texas 

A. H. Stack,* president, The Tampa 
Gas Co., Tampa, Fla. 

Allyn C. Taylor, president, Consum- 
ers Gas Co., Reading, Pa. 

John Van Norden, secretary, Ameri- 
can Meter Co., New York, N. Y. 


Respectfully submitted, 
A. V. S. Lindsley, chairman 
Joseph Bowes 
William G. B. Euler 
S. H. Hobson 
Dean H. Mitchell 
N. T. Sellman. 





*Renominated. 





FOR VICE-CHAIRMAN 



































The following have been nominated 
by Section Nominating Committees to 
serve as Section officers: 


Accounting Section: 


For Chairman—L. E. Reynolds, comp- 
troller and assistant secretary, The 
Connecticut Light & Power Co., 
Hartford, Conn. 


For Vice-Chairman—John H. W. Roper, 
supervisor of customer accounts, 
Washington Gas Light Co., Wash- 
ington, D. C. 


Industrial and Commercial Gas 
Section: 
For Chairman—B. T. Franck, vice-pres- 
ident, Milwaukee Gas Light Co., 
Milwaukee, Wisc. 


For Vice-Chairman—D. W. Reeves, 
general sales manager, Oklahoma 
Natural Gas Co., Tulsa, Okla. 


(Continued on page 50) 
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ORE than 10,000 people are ex- 

pected to attend the thirtieth an- 
nual convention of the American Gas 
Association and the exhibition of the 
Gas Appliance Manufacturers Associa- 
tion in Atlantic City, N. J., October 4- 
8. Factors influencing this anticipated 
record attendance are a strong business 
program, the largest and most spectacu- 
lar exhibition of new and improved gas 
appliances and equipment, and greater 
participation of dealers and wholesalers 
from all parts of the country. 

Under the leadership of a convention 
committee headed by past A. G. A. 
President T. J. Strickler, The Gas Serv- 
ice Co., Kansas City, Mo., business ses- 
sions have been planned to include a 
meeting of the Natural Gas Department 
on Monday morning, October 4, a meet- 
ing of the Manufactured Gas Depart- 
ment that afternoon, and general ses- 
sions on the mornings of October 5, 6 
and 7. Sectional meetings will be held 
the afternoons of the latter three days 
and the popular Home Service Breakfast 
will take place Wednesday, October 7. 


Exhibition Open To Dealers 


A major part of the program for Oc- 
tober 7 and 8 will be directed toward 
dealers, and a concerted effort is being 
made to extend the benefits of the appli- 
ance and equipment exhibition to a 
large segment of the gas appliance field. 
This is the first time the exhibition has 
been open to wholesalers and dealers 
and more than 25,000 of them are re- 
ceiving special invitations to attend. A 
merchandising program for dealers is 
being arranged jointly by A. G. A. and 
G.A.M.A. for Thursday, October 7. 
Liquefied petroleum dealers are also be- 
ing invited to the exhibition and will 
hold a meeting on Friday, October 8 at 


8 


me Sa 


which time G.A.M.A. will sponsor a 
merchandising clinic program. 

As of June 15, approximately 3,500 
A. G. A. members had secured hotel 
reservations for the convention and all 
those planning to attend are urged to 
make their reservations immediately. 
Additional copies of the application 
blank for hotel reservations may be ob- 
tained from the Association in New 
York and should be filed promptly with 
the A. G. A. Housing Bureau, 16 Cen- 
tral Pier, Atlantic City, N. J. 


Section Headquarters Designated 


In designating choice of hotels, at- 
tention is directed to the fact that meet- 
ings and headquarters of the Account- 
ing Section will be at Haddon Hall; In- 
dustrial and Commercial and Residen- 
tial Gas Sections at the Ritz-Carlton 
Hotel, and Technical Section at the Am- 
bassador Hotel. 

Many vital industry-wide problems 
will be discussed at the general sessions 
by authoritative gas industry and out- 
side speakers. Among the topics on the 
tentative program are such important 
subjects as regulation, labor relations, 
salesmanship, promotion, advertising 
and research activities, and an analysis 
of the commercial gas load. 

The two major divisions of the Asso- 
ciation, the Natural and Manufactured 
Gas Departments, will divide the open- 
ing day's program, on Monday, October 
4. In the morning, the Natural Gas De- 
partment program committee under the 
chairmanship of Gardiner Symonds, 
president, Tennessee Gas Transmission 
Corp., Houston, Texas, has arranged for 
addresses in the broad fields of eco- 
nomics, industrial relations and regula- 
tion affecting this rapidly expanding 
branch of the gas industry. 


In the afternoon, the Manufactured 
Gas Department will sponsor a divers. 
fied program of special interest to this 
group. Available supplies of raw mate. 
rials and the economics of the fuel jp. 
dustry generally are expected to receive 
full attention at this meeting. Tents 
tively considered is a summarized ver. 
sion of the symposium on fuels whic 
proved so successful under the chair 
manship of J. V. Postles, The Philadel. 
phia Gas Works Co., chairman, A. G. A. 
Committee on Fuels, at the recent Pro. 
duction and Chemical Committee Con. 
ference. An up-to-date review of the 
Association’s general research projects 
will also be a highlight. 

Sectional programs will delve into 
every phase of the gas business and pro- 
vide much valuable information on new 
developments. The Accounting Section 
plans to hold four separate meetings 
Tuesday afternoon at Haddon Hall 
namely, Customer Activities, General 
Accounting and Property Records, 
Taxation, and Materials and Supplies. 
Among the topics on the tentative pro- 
gtam are underground storage, depart. 
mental coordination of property records, 
gas purchasing accounting, construction, 
fuel adjustments in rates, pet collection 
procedures, standardization of company 
forms, residential deposits, and cus 
tomer interview techniques. 


Full Program Planned 


The accounting program will com 
tinue Wednesday afternoon with 4 
luncheon followed by a full afternoon 
general session. At this session such 
topics as “Better Accounting through 
Better Systems Planning,” “How to Tell 
Our Story to the Employee,” “Account: 
ing Develop- (Continued on page 50) 
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By S. W. HORSFIELD 


Gas Production Manager 
Long Island Lighting Co., 
Mineola, New York 


PERATION of a liquefied petro- 


Catalytic Reforming 


fests with first full-scale plant in gas company use show that 
process is ideally suited for gas production to meet peak loads 


position and specific gravity of the base 

gas. The Long Island Lighting Com- 
pany’s experience using butane-air as a 
supplement gas indicates that, for that 
system, the limit of interchangeability is 
reached when butane-air gas added is ap- 
proximately 22 percent of the base gas. 


pane, butane, or both, for gas produc- 
tion, and light oil for heating the crack- 
ing furnaces. Facilities for both light 
and heavy oil are provided for fuel sup- 
ply to the boiler. 

The cracking plant consists of three 
Surface Combustion Corporation cata- 
lytic cracking units, two of which were 
originally designed for the Washington 
Gas Light Company for reforming natu- 
ral gas at about 25 p.s.i., and were also 
to be heated with natural gas. However, 
because of changeover to 100 percent 
natural gas, the units were not installed 
by that company. After we had acquired 

















. leum catalytic cracking plant in- Producing a 100 percent substitute the units and had them modified to per- 
‘ F walled at Riverhead in the eastern sec- gas, the catalytic cracking plant is ideally mit firing with light fuel oil, and with 
his tion of the Long Island Lighting Com- suited to serve areas at locations remote _ the addition of a third similar unit, they 
- pany’s territory has proven a successful from the base load plant, consequently were installed at Riverhead. 
iF means of not only providing additional relieving the transmission facilities serv- Each consists of a vertical rectangular 
= gas production, but also of relieving the ing the area and eliminating the neces- furnace, approximately 11 feet square 
it F ms transmission system during peak 
et F load periods. 7 
ich § This catalytic cracking process is not 
ait- F new to industry but has been used for 
lel. § several years for the production of gas 
A. f for use in furnace atmospheres and for 
ro- § glass manufacturing heating processes 
on- § requiring close control of the chemical 
the | constituents of the gas. The Riverhead 
scts | plant is, however, the first full-scale 
plant to be used by a gas company. 
ntp | ‘The process is basically that of re- 
ro. § forming hydrocarbon gases at high tem- i. eae 
ew peratures in contact with a catalyst. The oie S ramet SENDOUT ea 
ion | sulting gas is of relatively low specific a6 | 553 at 90140106 | 05 12 L?7 4 
ngs gravity and heating value, and is com- P PRC PORTI N OF PEAK DAY (56,000 MCF) 
all, } Posed mainly of hydrogen and carbon : 
-raj | Monoxide. The reformed gas thus pro- 4,820 | 31,000} 10,450, 5,030| 2.240| 336 | 280 | 670 | 950 | 224 









































rds, [| ‘uced may be cold-enriched with lique- 
ies. fied petroleum gas vapor to the desired Figure 1. Map of Long Island Lighting Company system showing average distribution of gas sendout. 


Plant capacity (M.c.f. per day): Rockaway Park—20,000; Hempstead—11,000; Bay Shore—17,000 





heating value. The process may be con- 
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~ tai see os hee, a x: ai pacities of the gas production plants, the pended at the top of each furnace and ex- 
ctirely a ti ‘tee pis te i Pa principal gas transmission mains, and tending vertically through to the under 
the hase +a A olent. This is 2 ¢ Atel aa. the approximate distribution of the gas side are eight 534 inch inside diameter 
natage over liquefie d petroleum-air gas load throughout the territory on a per- cracking tubes cast of chrome-nickel al- 
a Peitures which are widely used as 2 centage of system load and a peak-day loy approximately 26 feet long (three 
Siiiiitat ges for peck load pucposes. basis. ae sections are joined together by means of 
00H itis well a P A tek the hish Our gas transmission system is es- specially designed couplings which are 
uch Wie oray eh f ry ns ope sentially high pressure. Pressures up to welded to the sections) . Attached to the 
ugh an on . ; ot 00 a ares ga 75 p.s.i. are presently used and up to top of each tube is a tube-type primary 
Tell % 7 a a ae | 61 p-s.i. are being planned for some cooler, and to the bottom, a flexible 
4 ho = chiefly on the chemical com-  jqcations in the near future. connection through which the gas, air 
50) ry from talk presented at A. G. A. Joint The equipment installed at Riverhead and steam mixture is fed. 
fa yay 2490 199s, erene® is for operation with a feed-stock of pro- Each furnace is heated by 15 oil burn- 
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ers installed so as to provide uniform 
heating. The catalyst (nickel-oxide) is 
impregnated in a support consisting of 
3%, inch refractory cubes. These cubes 
occupy approximately 19 feet of tube 
space in the hot zone of the furnace; 
above and below this zone the tubes are 
filled with small pieces of alundum. The 
tubes are manifolded at the top and 
bottom and are provided with valves to 
permit any tube to be isolated should it 
fail or if necessary to burn out carbon 
deposits. Air supply lines are provided 
at the bottom, and vent lines at the top 
of each tube to permit the catalyst to be 
revivified. 

Each tube has an orifice connected to 
a mercury manometer with electrical 
probes so that the operator can distribute 
the feed properly, and also to sound an 
alarm automatically in the event of tube 
failure. 

A flow diagram of the process is 
shown in Figure 4. Four operations are 
necessary: mixing the L.P.G. vapor, air 
and steam in the correct proportions; 
cracking this mixture in the cracking 
tubes; cooling the resulting reformed 
gas; enriching this gas to produce a final 
gas of the desired heating value. 

The cracking furnace temperatures 
are automatically maintained within 
close limits at a temperature of 1800° F 
by Leeds-Northrup pyrometer-potenti- 
ometer controllers which regulate the 
oil pressure of the furnace burners. 

The main control of the plant is the 
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Figure 2. (above). Control room with flow meters 
at left and furnace temperature control instru- 
ments at right. Figure 3 (right). Washer cooler 
and cracking furnaces at new Riverhead plant 


flow of process vapor which is regulated 
by means of a remotely controlled valve 
operated by air pressure from the main 
control panel. The proportions of pro- 
cess air and steam required are auto- 
matically maintained by Askania con- 
trolled piston-operated valves. Vapor 
and air are first mixed and heated by 
passing through a steam heated tube- 
type pre-heater to 350° F before the 
process steam is added. The mixture of 
vapor, air and steam is then fed to the 
manifold at the bottom of the furnace 
and distributed to the cracking tubes. 
Hydrocarbons in the feed mixture re- 
form in passing through the hot catalyst 
in the tubes; also, dissociation of steam 
by the water gas reactions occurs during 
this passage. The resulting reformed gas 
is cooled in primary coolers at the top 
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of each tube to approximately 350°} 
and delivered through a manifold to th 
washer-cooler where it is further cooled 
to 70° F. The reformed gas is then en. 
riched with L.P.G. vapor to produce: 
final gas of 540 B.t.u. This is accom. 
plished by means of Cutler-Hamme 
calorimixer and Askania proportioning 
devices. 

Passing through a mixing chamber 
the final gas is pumped by the gas com 
pressor and delivered to the gas trans 
mission system at pressures up to 65 psi 
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Figure 4. Flow diagram of the liquefied petroleum catalytic reforming process for gas production 
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cracking process depends on the propor- 
tions of air and steam in the feed to 
the tubes and is usually referred to as 
“sir gas’ or “steam-gas” according to 
whether air or steam predominates in 
the mixture. By controlling these pro- 

tions, reformed gas varying from 
190 to 350 B.t.u. and from .52 to .65 
specific gravity may be produced; the 
higher B.t.u. and lower gravity being 
those obtained with steam-gas. 

Gas output is considerably greater and 
less furnace heat is required for air-gas 
than for steam-gas operation. The varia- 
tion in the type of gas produced, made 
possible merely by changing the air and 
steam proportions, makes the process ex- 
tremely flexible with a final gas that 
closely matches’ almost any type of man- 
ufactured gas normally supplied by util- 
ity companies. 

Completely automatic features of the 
plant make possible its operation with 
only two men per shift, one of which is 
a technically trained engineer. It is con- 
trolled from a central control room 
which houses all instruments, meters, 
gauges and controls. 

Automatic shutdown equipment is 
provided which not only shuts down the 
plant in the event of a failure of supply 
of any feed ingredient, but sounds an 
alarm and indicates by means of lights 
the cause of the shutdown. The alarm 
also sounds in the event furnace temper- 
atures go beyond the upper or lower 
limits set on the control pyrometers; 
lights indicate which furnace is affected 
and whether temperature is high or low. 

The plant was originally designed 
for a production capacity of 25 M.c.f. 
per hour per unit. However, outputs 
over three times this amount were found 
possible if sufficient heat input to the 
furnace was provided. This was indi- 
ated by the pilot plant tests made at 
Chester by the Institute of Gas Tech- 
nology under the sponsorship of the 
American Gas Association. 

Results obtained during four differ- 
ent test runs are shown in Figure 5. 
Run “A” was operation with the origi- 
tal burners, and runs “‘B,” ““C” and ““D” 
with the high capacity burners. 

All these test runs were made with 
one unit only in operation. A, B, and 
C runs were made producing a final 
“matched gas” of 540 B.t.u. and .68 to 
10 specific gravity. Run D was made 
producing a final 100 percent inter- 
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changeable gas of 540 B.t.u. and .80 
specific gravity. Runs A, B, and C may 
be considered to be steam-gas, and run 
D air-gas operation. The ultimate limit 
of production capacity was not reached 
in these tests. It was found necessary to 
limit output in runs C and D because of 
excessive gas temperature which reached 
600° F at the outlet of the primary cool- 
ers. Minor changes in these coolers are 
being made to correct this condition and 


it is expected this will permit capacities 
to be increased 10-15 percent. 

It would appear that ultimate capacity 
will depend on the rate of carbon de- 
position on the catalyst, and the conse- 
quent curtailment in production when 
burning out these carbon formations. It 
is believed that very high production 
rates may be possible for short periods. 
This is a distinct advantage for peak 
load supply (Continued on page 39) 
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FiGuRE 5. RIVERHEAD OPERATION DATA AND RESULTS 


















































Final Gas A B c D 
Total Output /unit MCF /hr. 21.00 50.00 64.00 72.30 
Heating Value Btu. (Calor) 540 540 539 540 
Specific Gravity (Ranarex) 0.68 0.7 0.70 0.80 
Analysis (Calc.) CO: .o re 3.9 L.7 
% Vol. CO 22.9 13.5 18.1 19.5 
He 38.9 41.5 39.8 28.6 
CH, 0.9 1.6 2.0 0.8 
C3Hs 14.3 14.0 14.1 15.3 
N2 22.4 22.3 22.1 34.1 
Reformed Gas 
Gas Produced MCF /hr. 18.00 43.00 55.00 61.20 
% of Final Gas 85.7 86.0 85.9 84.7 
Heating Value Btu. (Calor) 237 220 230 190 
Specific Gravity (Ranarex) 0.53 0.55 0.55 0.65 
Analysis CO, Re! 8.3 4.6 2.0 
% Vol. CO 26.2 15.7 244 23.0 
He 45.5 48.2 46.3 33.8 
CH, 1.0 1.9 » 1.0 
Ne 26.2 25.9 25.7 40.2 
Process Vapor MCF /hr. 1.67 2.93 4.80 4.95 
Process Air MCF /hr. 5.58 11.54 17.00 29.45 
Process Steam lb. /hr. 200 930 730 215 
Steam lb./MCF Ref. Gas i | 21.6 12:2 3.5 
Air Cu.Ft./Cu.Ft. Vapor 3.34 3.94 3.54 5.95 
Ref. Gas MCF /Cu.Ft. Cat. (Cat:27.4 c.f.) 0.66 ee 2.00 2:23 
Furnace Heating : 
Oil Gallons/hr. 29.8 42.5 36.9 cw 
Air Cu.Ft./hr. (Est.) 4200 6000 5200 4500 
Ave. Temp. Top °F. 1750 1765 1745 1770 
Ave. Temp. Bottom °F. 1825 1870 1875 1830 
Ave. Temp. (Control) Center °F. 1775 1800 1800 1800 
Efficiency 
Tube Efficiency (Ref. Gas) % 109.0 137.3 412.5 99.8 
Overall Eff. (Based on 135,000 Btu. /gal. 
Fuel Oil) % 65.9 74.5 73:2 72.8 
Enriching 
Used MCF /hr. 3.00 7.00 9.00 11.10 
% of Final Gas 14.3 14.0 14.1 15.3 
Btu./Cu.Ft. 2347 2347 2347 2347 
Specific Gravity 1.32 1.32 1.52 1.52 
Materials Used/ MCF of Final Gas 
Propane-Process-gallons 2.18 61 05 1.87 
Propane-Enriching-gallons 3.91 3.84 3.85 4.21 
Propane—Total—gallons 6.09 5.46 5.90 6.08 
Furnace Heating Oil gallons 1.42 0.85 0.58 0.44 
Steam Process Ibs. 9.53 18.60 11.40 2.97 
Steam Vaporizing (Est.) Ibs. 4.20 3.74 4.00 4.20 
Steam Preheater (Est.) Ibs. 3.10 2.67 3.20 4.50 
Steam Total lbs. 16.83 25.01 18.60 11.67 
Air—Process Cu.Ft. 265 231 266 407 
Air Burners (Est.) Cu.Ft. (10 Ibs. Stm.) 120 82 62 
Air Total 265 351 348 469 
11 















Teamwork 


Needed in 
Oil Shortage 


Cooperation between industry 
and consumer will maintain a 
short-range balance until 
new supplies are available 


By D. L. BARRETT 


Manager, Bulk Products Division 
Esso Standard Oil Co. 


HENOMENAL increase in the de- 

mand for all petroleum products, 
and particularly for all kinds of burning 
oils, resulted in the tight situation of last 
winter and the situation that is still with 
us. Turning to the future as represented 
by the next 12 months, we find the out- 
look seems about as follows: 

Recent estimates released by the Bu- 
reau of Mines show an average required 
crude oil production in the U. S. for 
1948 of 5,447,000 barrels a day, natural 
gasoline production of 408,000 barrels a 
day, crude imports of 301,000 barrels a 
day, and product imports of 178,000 
barrels a day. This gives a total esti- 
mated available oil supply for 1948 of 
6,334,000 barrels a day. Many industry 
sources are of the opinion that these 
estimated supply figures can and will be 
attained. 

Domestic supply is up 7.5 percent 
from 1947, imports are up 9.6 percent, 
and total supply is up 7.6 percent. This 
estimated increase in new oil supply for 
1948 over 1947 compares with an in- 
crease in actual demand for 1947 over 
1946 of 10.9 percent, and an average in- 
crease in demand per year over the past 
14 years of between five and six percent. 
Thus the percentage increase in supply 
for 1948 is greater‘than the average an- 
nual percentage increase in demand for 

ew from a talk presented May 24 at 


A. G. A. Joint Production and oe Commit- 
tee Conference in Asbury Park, 
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the past decade, although less than the 
percentage increase in demand for 1947 
over 1946. 

Since in 1947 practically all our re- 
serve capacity was called into play and 
the industry is now running on a full 
production basis, increased production 
in this country, practically speaking, can 
come only from new wells. It should be 
emphasized that the estimated supply 
for 1948 is an all-time high record for 
the industry. Refinery capacity is avail- 
able to run the total available crude sup- 
ply, although the balance is a close one. 
A number of new refinery installations 
will be completed towards the end of 
the year, however, which should ensure 
no bottle-neck in refining capacity occur- 
ring during the winter of 1948-49. 
Tanker transportation should be sufh- 
cient during 1948 to move all available 
supplies, although again the balance is a 
close one. 

New pipeline construction which will 
be completed this year should tend to 
relieve somewhat the recent tank car 
shortage, so that all in all the industry, I 
think, should be able to transport and 
refine all the crude available and to 
transport and distribute all the products 
available in 1948. The supply picture is 
reasonably clear and barring unforeseen 
circumstances such as catastrophes, strikes 
or unusually severe weather, I think 
there is little to fear. 


Demand Estimated 


The big question is demand. 

Estimates of the increased demand for 
petroleum products in 1948 have been 
made both by Government and industry. 
The Bureau of Mines recently estimated 
that 1948 U. S. domestic demand will 
be 7.3 percent higher than in 1947, or 
still somewhat above the historical nor- 
mal annual increase. An estimated de- 
cline in exports of 15.1 percent, how- 
ever, will result in a total over-all increase 
in demand in 1948 of 5.6 percent. With 
an increase in supply of 7.6 percent, this 
increase in demand should be met satis- 
factorily. 

The difference would represent a very 
desirable and necessary building up of 
stocks in order to permit the industry to 
keep refineries and transportation facili- 
ties going fully and efficiently, and to 
avoid distribution problems and spot 
shortages. About two-thirds of the stock 
increase is estimated to be needed for re- 





plenishing depleted distillate fuel stoc 
which are far below satisfactory working 
levels. Estimates which my own cog. 
pany have made check reasonably wel 
with these Government figures. 

It is of interest to note that the & 
mand estimates are based on an incre 
in gasoline demand of 5.7 percent jy 
1948 over 1947, and increase in keto. 
sene and distillate fuel demand of ap. 
proximately 12 percent. Residual fuy¢ 
shows no increase, and other producs 
such as liquefied gas, lube oils, asphal 
and other specialties increase a little up. 
der five percent in the aggregate. 

These estimates are based on the bey 
data available at this time, and a 
predicated on the assumption that th 
present industry trend of making mor 
distillate fuels at the expense of heay 
residual fuel will continue. Much of the 
new refining equipment being built js 
designed for this purpose, and success in 
meeting the above product yield distri 
bution is dependent upon the comple 
tion of this construction. 

An adequate allocation of steel for 
this purpose is essential, and also for the 
drilling of the many wells which we are 
counting on to make available the esti- 
mated supply of crude oil. 

I would like to point out that with a 
increase of 7-8 percent in supply, ona 
normal yield basis all products would 
normally go up about the same percent, 
and an abnormal yield increase of distil- 
late fuels can come only at the expense 
of some other products, and industry's 
plans are to make it largely at the e- 
pense of residual fuel. If new refining 
equipment is not completed, it will 
mainly affect distillate fuel products. To 
provide for this contingency, an increase 
in supply of 8-10 percent in distillate 
fuels seems a more reasonable and con- 
servative estimate to use. 

So if the demands for products do not 
exceed the amounts indicated above, the 
industry should be able on an over-all 
basis to meet them satisfactorily. | 
should say here that present demand e& 
timates are based on the latest military 
requirements given to the industry, and 
if greatly increased military demand 
are made, the situation would become 
correspondingly very much tighter. 

We are all interested beyond the im 
mediate situation of the next year or 9, 
and with regard to the longer-range pit 
ture there are (Continued on page 58) 
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Supervisory Training 
Pays Large Dividends 


Mississippi management finds company-wide self-education 


plan an effective prescription for improving employee relations 


By JOE H. HINDS 


Training Supervisor 
Mississippi Power & Light Co., 
Jackson, Miss. 


@ The following article, written exclusively for 
the MONTHLY, was submitted by the A. G. A. 
Personnel Committee. 


ARNING: “Survival of the free 

enterprise system in America 
will depend largely upon the future 
course of its industrial relations.” 

Will both industry and labor heed this 
waning which carries with it the not too 
ubtle threat of possible socialization of 
private business by government should 
friction continue in its relations with la- 
bor? What is management doing now, 
both large and small, to develop the 
wound relationship with the workers of 
Ametica which will lead eventually to 
the desirable goal of understanding, co- 
operation, and lasting industrial peace ? 

Typical of sick patients generally, 
many large corporations which suffer 
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from acute labor relations pains are do- 
ing nothing but holding their corporate 
sides praying fervently for the growing 
ache to disappear. Others, favoring self- 
medication, are searching their industrial 
medicine chests for a quick remedy. A 
few are diagnosing the ailment with the 
assistance of expert advice and applying 
as a tonic a liberal dosage of time-tested 
truths. 

A company-wide self-education pro- 
gram for supervisory personnel has been 
under way in the Mississippi Power & 
Light Company for over a year. Based 
on the principle that the key to indus- 
trial harmony lies in a man’s study of 
the human side of his affairs and envi- 
ronment, his study of the men working 
above him, working with him, working 
under him—his ability to understand 
men—this training plan has achieved 
notable results. 

Before inaugurating the program for 
the purpose of developing better team- 
work between supervisors, between em- 


ployees and supervisors, and between 
departments, most of the offices of the 
company were visited. First-hand infor- 
mation was secured and our training 
problems were discussed with many of 
our supervisors. Questions were asked of 
department heads and clerks, of division 
managers and linemen, who then sup- 
plied their ideas and suggestions. It was 
found that our supervisors desire to 
know what problems other supervisors 
in our own company and other compa- 
nies have, how they approach them, how 
they solve them. 

Our people recognized that concepts 
of personnel administration have 
changed, that personnel methods and 
techniques have also changed, and new 
ones have been added. They felt that it 
would be helpful if they could sit down 
and discuss mutual problems of manage- 
ment with fellow supervisors. 

The questions which were asked and 
the answers we received indicated that 
the most effective approach to our train- 
ing problems would be through confer- 
ences of all supervisory personnel. The 
conference method stimulates individual 
thinking and gives everyone a chance 
to express his own thoughts and help de- 
velop ideas expressed by other members 
of the group. Conclusions reached are 
then the results of collective thinking. 

This personal survey also disclosed 
that the ability of many supervisors to 
handle the industrial relations part of 
their work had been gained largely 
through individual efforts and through 
the observation of methods used by their 
own supervisors. 

Need of a planned program was 
clearly evident. Our task, then, was to 
develop a program which would assist 
supervisory people, as well as employees, 
to develop a clearer understanding of 
the problems faced today by manage- 
ment and employees and to aid them in 
arriving at practical solutions. 

The first step taken was to find out 
what other companies were doing to ef- 
fectively solve the same problem. Plans 
were found to be plentiful and in wide 
variety. Usually some special success was 
claimed for each. Few, it was discovered, 
devoted sufficient time to analysis of the 
machine behind the machine—the most 
complex mechanism in the world—man 
himself. 

Many programs in use were prepared 
or “canned” and did not apply specifi- 
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cally to our industry or directly to our 
problems. Much thought was given to 
the problem facing us and it was decided 
that for our program to be most effec- 
tive, we would have to prepare it our- 
selves. Organization and administration 
of this program was assigned to the per- 
sonnel department of our company. 


Solving Mutual Problems 


Our employment records disclosed 
that more than half of the employees 
had been with our organization for only 
a few years. On the other hand, our su- 
pervisors, those responsible for the work 
of others, averaged close to 18 years of 
service. The job was to effectively tap 
this vast accumulation of supervisory 
“know-how’”’ and apply it to the solution 
of mutual problems. Briefly, the idea 
was to let management teach itself. Prac- 
tical experience would be its text book. 

For the purpose of acting in an ad- 
visory Capacity on procedures and meth- 
ods in the formation of the program, a 
panel of management executives was 
formed which represented all participat- 
ing departments. 

As it could be presumed safely that 
supervisory forces in general were thor- 
oughly familiar with the technical 
phases of their jobs, the panel centered 
its attention on constructing a program 
which emphasizes predominantly the hu- 
man side of the employee-employer re- 
lationship. The panel agreed that the 
best help they could give supervisors 
would be to extend their knowledge and 
understanding of their management job 
by providing free access to information, 
advice, and discussion. A plan was out- 
lined calling for monthly two-hour con- 
ferences to be held in the divisions and 
the general office by groups of ten to 14 
supervisors. Each conference was to be 
under the direction of a conference 
leader. The training supervisor was se- 
lected for this leadership. 

In planned conferences a group of su- 
pervisors can be more creative and con- 
structive than any one individual. A su- 
pervisor advances an idea, another adds 
to it, a third amplifies it, and so on until 
a sound contribution to the solution of 
_ a problem has been formed. Not only 
has an idea been formed but a group of 
supervisors through thinking and analyz- 
ing have reached a solution to a problem 
and set a pattern by which each man in- 
dividually can do a better job of think- 
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ing his own problems through to a logi- 
cal conclusion. 

It was decided to prepare written ma- 
terial to be used as guides for confer- 
ence discussion, and it was the view of 
the advisory panel that to be fully effec- 
tive, ideas on the subjects proposed for 
conference discussion should in most 
cases originate from the supervisors. 
Such ideas would then be used to guide 
the preparation of future study material 
with the best thinking of the conference 
gtoups actually incorporated in the final 
paper. Both sound film strips and sound 
motion pictures are employed wherever 
this type of educational device advan- 
tageously supplements presentation of 
the subject. 

There are 12 conference groups 
throughout the property. These groups 
are made up of men from all levels of 
supervision from the president and vice- 
presidents right on down through the 
first levels of supervision. No one ever 
pulls his “rank” and all participate. 

Conferences are scheduled a year in 
advance and every group holds a confer- 
ence each month according to schedule. 
These are held on company time under 
the leadership of the training supervisor 
and are never allowed to exceed two 
hours. Questions are used to draw ideas 
from the groups, particularly when 
group members are slow to respond or 
appear hesitant to discuss a subject. Gen- 
erally, overhead questions are asked 
rather than asking direct questions of 
individual members of the groups. Con- 
ference papers are prepared and passed 
out 30 days in advance to stimulate 
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thinking on the next subject for discy 
sion. At each conference a summary 9 
the previous month’s conferences x 
held throughout the property is passe 
out and discussed. 

Subjects analyzed under the progran 
during the first 14 monthly conferencg 
were as follows: 


1. Introduction to the Supervison 
Conference Program. 

2. Supervisory Fundamentals—th 
analysis of supervisors’ responsibilities 
duties, and desirable ends to be accom. 
plished. 

3. Part 1—Self-Analysis—considen, 
tion of personal characteristics for lead. 
ership. 

Part 2—Effective Utilization of Com. 
pany’s Annual Report—devising mean; 
for supervisors to create employee in 
terest in the effective utilization of the 
company’s annual report. 

4. Selection and Training of Unde. 
studies—determination of reasons for 
developing understudies and the quali 
ties desired in understudies. (Sound film 
strip—"'Preparation for the Future’ 
used in this conference). 

5. Part 1—Selection and Training of 
Understudies Continued—developing 
methods for training understudies. 

Part 2—Methods of Selection and In. 
duction of New Employees—ptepata- 
tion of an employee handbook and 
check list to be used in connection with 
induction. 

6. The Man Problem—determination 
of the purpose and intent of merit re 
view as a means (Continued on page 56) 
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J. B. Fountain, chief engineer, conferring with company supervisors on engineering problems 
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‘ml By ROBERT E. GINNA* 
Chairman, American Gas Association 
—the Committee on Economics 
Lities, 
ccom- HIS new committee combines the 
former activities of the Committee 
idet§ on Development and Use of Gas Indus- 
lead-} try Statistics and the Committee on Mar- 
ket and Economic Research. 
Com. As authorized by the Executive Board, 
nean| American Gas Association, the commit- 
e in| tee is directed: 
f the} To coordinate the activities of the As- 
sociation committees, bureaus, and per- 
nde.) sonnel engaged in studies of an eco- 
nomic nature, including such related 
s for ; ar 
-| fields as marketing research, and statis- 
qual tics; to conduct or arrange for the con- 
| film duct of such studies; to survey at inter- 
ture} vals the needs of the gas utility industry 
| for research in economic matters; to ad- 
"8 l\ vise with the officers, bureaus and per- 
°PI"E! sonnel of the Association regarding eco- 
nomic aspects of the gas utility industry ; 
dIn-) and to undertake related assignments as 
‘Pata: } the occasion arises. 
and In brief, ours is a broad assignment 
with} along the “economic frontiers” of the 
_ | gas industry. 
ation} In view of the wide scope of economic 
it t©} fields to be covered, the committee, at 
e 56) its initial meeting in Washington last 
February, decided to restrict its activities 
to broad questions of policy and with 


specific problems to be analyzed and 
recommended upon by the following 
three principal subcommittees, each with 
achairman appointed from within and 
members selected from outside the main 
committee : 


General Economic Research— 


Dr. E. W. Morehouse, General 
Public Utilities Corp., New York; 
chairman; 


' Market and Sales Research— 
F. B. Jones, Equitable Gas Co., 
, Pittsburgh, Pa., chairman; 


Statistical Research— 


~~. 


* Vice-president, Rochester Gas & Electric Corp., 
ms Rochester, N. Y. 
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Economic Explorations 


New committee attempting to bring into sharp focus numer- 
ous economic factors which affect the gas industry's welfare 


H. A. Weitzman, Rochester Gas & 
Electric Corp., Rochester, N. Y., 
chairman. 


As the result of developments since 
February, the committee decided at its 
April meeting in Chicago that a fourth 
subcommittee should be appointed to 
cover the economic aspects of national, 
legislative, and regulatory requirements 
affecting our natural resources, to be 
known as the Subcommittee on Natural 
Resources. 

These subcommittees are already hard 
at work on some very fundamental prob- 
lems and as each project is brought to a 
completion the conclusions will be im- 
mediately released to the industry. 

Mr. Morehouse’s group has made ar- 
rangements for a review and presenta- 
tion of the gas industry's problems of 
raising money to finance plant expan- 
sion. This includes a consideration of 
not only (1) the level of earnings 
deemed by financial specialists necessary 
to attract equity funds under present 
conditions and those likely to prevail in 
the immediate future, but also (2) how 
best to present the needs for such earn- 
ings to the public or to regulatory bodies. 

Of necessity, this study will have to 
give some consideration to the ‘‘disap- 
pearance of economic value’ brought 
about by trying to meet accelerated de- 
mands for service with inflated costs of 
operation and with the prices of what 
we sell and the allowable earnings to 
service our capital determined on the 
basis of much lower prices and costs of 
bygone days. Checking this disappear- 
ance of economic value and restoring 
values which have thus far been lost are 
really the nub of the problem being 
tackled first by this subcommittee on 
general economic research. 

This group is also addressing itself to 
a study of the economics of supplying 
gas house heating service with particular 
reference to the problem of manufac- 
tured gas companies. This is a complex 
subject which will require much analysis 
and evaluation before any general con- 
clusions may be expected which could be 


applicable to the manufactured gas 
branch of the industry, if in fact, such 
general conclusions may ever be reached. 
The subject of house heating is a peren- 
nial one and its seems that too many 
managements have abandoned any hope 
that the problem can be satisfactorily 
handled. In casting about for a “new 
look” for this important problem, Dr. 
Morehouse’s group decided to resort to 
the technique of case studies. 

As an initial step in this direction and 
with the thought that it would afford 
at least a guide to factors which must be 
considered and the procedure which 
should be followed by any manufactured 
gas company in making its own analysis, 
the committee decided to make a review 
of any analyses on the subject by indi- 
vidual companies. A letter to this effect 
was recently sent out but results thus far 


INCOME DISTRIBUTION 


N THE UNITED STATES 


of SPENDING UNITS 


2 Times As Many Spending Unit 
n i947 As 


There Were in 1935 


More spending units mean new market potential 


are very disappointing. 

We are not discouraged by the appar- 
ent lack of individual company research, 
but intend to pursue the house-heating 
problem with all possible despatch, and 
endeavor to cover both the manufac- 
tured and natural gas phases of meeting 
this load. The Association’s Rate Com- 
mittee recently published a report calling 
attention to the urgent need for depend- 
able information on customer load 
characteristics. The Committee on Eco- 
nomics hopes that at least 20 companies 
will volunteer immediately to undertake 
such studies. We have asked the Rate 
Committee to act as a consultant and to 
coordinate such studies for the common 
good. 

The program of the Subcommittee on 
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TRENDS CONSUMPTION EXPENDITURES 
e ELECTRIC, GAS, WATER & TELEPHONE SERVICE 
929 = 100 - 
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Accurate estimates of future consumption figures 
are essential to a study of economic horizons 


Marketing and Sales is in keeping with 
the fact that for the first time in almost 
two decades, the gas industry is finding 
the opportunity and necessity to exercise 
some choice in the acquisition of new 
loads. What markets should be encour- 
aged ? What are the possibilities of the 
potential markets umder current condi- 
tions? What loads are being threatened 
by competition? These questions and 
others of a similar type are pressing util- 
ity managements for some kind of an- 
swers today, more than ever before. 
Today, modern industrial or merchan- 
dising organizations would not think of 
laying out a sales and advertising pro- 
gram unless it was thoroughly grounded 
on the best possible factual basis. Some 
utilities made substantial progress along 
this line before the war. Today’s circum- 
stances have kept most utilities busy with 
other problems. Consequently, now is an 


RETAIL PRICE INDEXES 
FUELS, ELECTRICITY an 


935 -1939=100 


i 


Study of price indexes plays important part in 
solving many of the industry's economic problems 
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appropriate time to stimulate the gas 
utilities to do a better job of engineering 
their loads by selecting their markets. 

First and basic objective of this sub- 
committee is to encourage the gas in- 
dustry and the individual utilities to do 
this kind of a job. The second objective 
is to help and guide them in moderniz- 
ing their marketing practices. 

Immediate and specific objectives of 
Mr. Jones’ subcommittee, then, may be 
outlined as follows: 

1—Promote and sponsor development of 
overall gas industry sales and market trends, 
market research and the analysis of actual and 
potential markets to be developed. 

(a) Exploration of sampling procedure in 
gas industry marketing surveys. 

(b) Industry surveys such as the national 
water heater survey. 

(c) Correlation of census data or other 
non-gas industry information with gas indus- 
try statistics, wherever possible. 

(d) Development of national trends and 
“bench marks’ for publicity or financial pur- 
poses. (Much of this type of market will un- 
doubtedly be developed im cooperation with 
the statistical subcommittee. ) 


2—Stimulate, guide and encourage indi- 
vidual utilities to do a better marketing job 
by: 

(a) Collection of information on what is 
or has been done locally; then, digesting and 
disseminating the more practical experiences. 

(b) Encourage publication of case stories 
on how local utiltities approached and solved 
specific market problems. 

(c) To develop and offer a consulting 
service on sales and marketing problems to 
member companies. 


As to the Subcommittee on Statistics, 
one of its continued concerns will be the 
next issue of Gas Facts, the first issue of 
which was made available last year. This 
book containing fundamental statistics 
of the gas industry had wide circulation 
and its usefulness to and adoption by 
financial analysts and others interested 
in our industry has been gratifying. 

To further implement the value of 
Gas Facts, the subcommittee is preparing 
a list of basic technical and characteristic 
terms apropos to the volume, and plans 
to include such material as a “Glossary.” 

In furtherance of the use and adapt- 
ability of suggested definitions of a gas 
customer and of classifications of gas 
service, which your former committee 
recommended last year, the Subcommit- 
tee on Statistics is also studying sug- 
gested standards for commercial and in- 
dustrial customer classifications for con- 
sideration by the industry in classifying 
accounts as a further step in establishing 
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industry-wide statistical and market data 
on a uniform basis. 

In connection with an essential part of 
the program of “‘seasoning”’ the financial 
world, as to the capital requirements of 
our industry, Mr. Weitzman’s group js 
assembling a five-year forecast of the 
construction and financial programs of 
the gas utility industry. 

About one-fifth of the industry has 
supplied construction forecasts aggrepa- 
ting approximately 350 million dollars 
for the five-year period 1948-1952, It 
is significant that the replies indicate 45 
percent of this new capital is to be sup. 


plied from internal corporate sources ag} 


follows: 

39 percent from depreciation-amor- 
tization accruals 

17 percent from undistributed earn- 
ings 

44 percent from other corporate 
sources 


and of the 55 percent to be raised from 
external sources, the data shows: 


from bonds 
from loans 


12 percent 
6 percent 


1 percent from preferred stocks 

2 percent from common stocks 

2 percent from affiliate advances 
77. percent not sure as to method of 


raising. 


Bear in mind that these figures 4 ' 


only a partial and interim report. 
final summary, it is hoped, shortly will 
be available in greater detail by types of 
companies, kinds of expenditures, d 
tails of the new captial requirement 
all by geographic groupings, etc. 
material will be of invaluable aid in 
activities of Dr. Morehouse’s subcommit- 
tee covering economic problems. 


Outlook and Recommendations 


I realize that there may be some skep- 
ticism about the need for and the value 
of economic research, and that some 
people are inclined to point to the com 
fused opinion among economists as 0 
whether or not there will be a recession 
in ’48, or when we shall suffer a real 
set-back. Our industry is basic and there 
are many economic factors affecting ifs 
welfare. Not all of them have been 
sufficiently brought to light and & 
plained to permit their full significance 
being taken advantage of in solving 
some of our (Continued on page 51) 
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Mr. Blandings Cooks With Gas 


Gas-equipped “Dream House” opened 


for public inspection in California 








Representative of Southern California Gas Co., 
pointing out features of range in New Freedom Gas 
Kitchen to committee for Memorial Medical Center 
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California’s gas-equipped “Dream House” 


VERYONE has heard of the ‘House 

that Jack Built,” but of much more 
interest to the gas industry is the story 
of one of the ‘Houses Hollywood 
Built,” an all-gas model home erected in 
Bel Air, Calif., as part of a nation-wide 
campaign to promote the motion picture, 
“Mr. Blandings Builds His Dream 
House.” 

One of many ‘Dream Houses’ under 
construction throughout the country, the 
California model home features a gas- 
fired furnace and an attractive New 
Freedom Gas Kitchen, completely 
equipped with automatic gas range, au- 
tomatic gas water heater, and modern 
gas refrigerator. 

The house was erected by a local con- 
struction firm and is a true copy of the 
home which the Blandings built in the 
motion picture based on the best seller 
of the same name. As the story’s locale 
is the hinterlands of Connecticut where 









uns-uQgeel 


the rural population is served largely by 
electricity, it was logical that the coun- 
trywide promotional campaign establish 
a tie-up with the electrical industry. 

Nevertheless, a number of these 
homes throughout the nation have all- 
gas kitchens. 

Southern California Gas Company 
and Southern (Continued on page 55) 





Myrna Loy, star of film, “Mr. Blandings Builds 
His Dream House,” shown at left receiving spe- 
cial mail delivery via helicopter at Bel Air 
house. Above, Miss Loy in the all-gas kitchen 
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Sales Are 
Made on the 
Local Level 


Brooklyn Union one of many 
companies which have proved 
effectiveness of promotion in 


building water heating load 
ITH the 
Ameri- 


A PAR activi 
can Gas Asso- 


ciation’s nationwide “warm-up” cam- 
paign on automatic gas water heaters 
entering its third month of intensive 
effort, proof of local gas company sup- 
port is beginning to pour in. 

The current drive, forerunner of a 
probable all-out gas water heating drive 
in 1949, is run by the local utility 
which supports it with local advertising 
and sales contests. Theme of the present 
campaign is “For Hot Water Magic-Gas 
Has Got It’’ and gas companies are be- 
ing encouraged to use that slogan in 
their tie-in efforts. 

Added force is being supplied by ad- 
vertising and tie-in material of indi- 
vidual Gas Appliance Manufacturers 
Association members. A complete port- 
folio of water heating sales material di- 








YOURS TODAY! 
FASTER hot water on 


—a new DON Ag 


BRYANT AUTOMATIC GAS WATER HEATER $ 
A YEAR AND A HALF TO PAY 


We say it— you'll say it— everybody who owns a new, 
fully automatic Bryant says it! The new Bryant gives 
you instant, constant hot water—right around the clock 
—on unbelievably easy terms that include delivery and 
installation. And you can get your time-saving, work- 
saving Bryant now! 


Oceans of hot water—with a Bryant! 


You can use your automatic washer all you want. and 
have abundant hot water for other household chores 
right away. Our engineers will recommend the size 
Bryant you need. With the handy thermostat, you'll get 
water at just the right heat, with never a flicker of 
wasted Gas! 


Save money—with a Bryant! 
Water heats faster—stays hot longer, in the well-insu- 
lated, galvanized steel tank. The exclusive Aeration Plate 
reflects heat back into the water—keeps your Bryant cool 
and clean outside. And water always flows crystal-clear 
from the tank that’s kept rust-free by Bryant’s new 
Protect-O-Rod. . 


Free trial and easy terms—with a Bryant! 
Just say the word—you can try the Bryant at home for 
60 wonderful days of carefree water heating. It won't 
cost you a cent. Your old coal pot brings $25 on a trade- 
in, and you have 18 months to pay the easy-to-meet 
terms. Just call at any Brooklyn Union office or your own 
plumber-dealer’s. Order your beautiful Bryant today! 


COMPANY 


THE BROOKLYN UNION GA 
TRiangle 5-7500 


176 REMSEN STREET, BROOKLYN 2, N. Y. 


GAS-—FOR THE LAST WORD IN FULLY AUTOMATIC WATER HEATING 





EASIER terms 
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A major part of Brooklyn utility's advertising budget is devoted to gas water heater promotion 


rected mainly to plumbers and dealers 
is being distributed by the A. G. A. 
Promotion Bureau. 

One of the outstanding pioneers in 
this field is The Brooklyn Union Gas 
Company which has amassed an impres- 


sive record proving the effectiveness of 
local promotion in building the water 
heating load. 

During the first five months of 1948, 
this company sold 3,110 gas water heat- 
ers, compared (Continued on page 50) 





John Blanchfield explaining Brooklyn advertising 
campaign to dealers. Sales prizes heaped at rear 
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James F. Howley, manager, dealer relations, Brooklyn Union, inspiring dealers with sales fervor dur 
ing a recent sales contest meeting. At each side are manufacturers’ displays of gas water heaters 
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Appliance Corrosion Under Attack 


A. G. A. sponsored project at Battelle develops apparatus and procedures which 


closely simulate many of the conditions which exist in central gas heating equipment 


“ee ROAD ob- 
A PAR activity jective a 
the research 


projects sponsored by the American 
Gas Association Committee on Domestic 
Gas Research at Battelle Memorial Insti- 
tute, under the immediate direction of 
the Technical Advisory Group for Central 
Gas Space Heating Research (Project 
DGR-4-CH), is to study and determine 
the various factors influencing corrosion 
behavior of metals and materials in the 
presence of the combustion products of 
fuel gases. It is hoped that such a pro- 
gram will eventually provide data, in 
quantitative terms, which will enable the 
manufacturer or user to predict whether 
materials selected for appliance construc- 
tion will withstand corrosion for the de- 
sign life of an installation. 

To determine what had previously 
been done in this field and to provide a 
basis for an experimental attack on the 
problem, a literature survey was pre- 
pared. Findings of this survey have pre- 
viously been published in Report No. 1 
tothe Association. (Literature Survey on 
Corrosion of Metals and Materials by 
Flue Condensate—February, 1947). 

Consideration of the published infor- 
mation indicated that there were sur- 
ptisingly few published papers dealing 
directly with corrosion of gas appliances 
by products of combustion of fuel gas. 
This appears to be true in spite of the 
fact that the subject has attracted con- 
siderable attention. It is generally agreed 
that the sulfur compounds in the fuel 
gas, or rather their oxidation products, 
sulfur dioxide and sulfur trioxide, give 
tise to potentially corrosive combustion 
ptoducts. This is particularly true in the 
ptesence of condensed moisture. 

Considerable information has been 
published with respect to composition, 
combustion characteristics, actual dew 
points of typical fuels, and flue products. 
A number of references can be found in 
the literature concerning economical and 
successful methods for removing hy- 
drogen sulfide from fuel gas. A few 
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By H. A. PRAY, R. S. PEOPLES 
and R. S. DALRYMPLE 


Battelle Memorial Institute 
Columbus, Ohio 


methods have been reported for remov- 
ing organic sulfur, but as yet they are 
not widely used on a plant scale. In 
view of the present critical fuel situation 
necessitating the more widespread use of 
low-grade fuel, it is quite possible that 
it may never be feasible to reduce the 
sulfur content to a point where severe 
corrosive conditions are totally absent. 
A few investigators have made labora- 
tory studies of the resistance of metals 
and materials to sulfur-bearing fuel 
gases which have yielded somewhat 
comparable results and valuable indica- 
tions but, in general, they have failed to 
fulfill some of the conditions existing in 
actual service. For the most part, the 
published information and data refer to 
the corrosion taking place at tempera- 
tures of 550° F or less. Equally impor- 
tant is a clear understanding of both cor- 
rosion effects and time-temperature rela- 
tionship at higher temperatures. 
Information concerning the suscepti- 


bility to corrosion which may result from 
brazing or welding techniques, from die- 
forming, and drawing operations is 
limited and more should be known. 
Much information is lacking on the ef- 
fects of other factors such as design, 
operating temperatures and cycles (con- 
densation and _ re-evaporation), and 
methods of installation of various types 
of appliances with respect to corrosion. 

Investigation of many of these cor- 
rosion factors is being included in 
the continued research program which 
should provide a basis for judging the 
logical answer to many of the impor- 
tant phases of the corrosion problem. In 
order to study some of these factors it 
has been necessary to design a laboratory 
test and this article is concerned primar- 
ily with the present status of the devel- 
opment of such a test, together with a 
description of the apparatus, auxiliary 
control equipment, and some test results. 

At the beginning of the work, it was 
felt that a laboratory test should be ca- 
pable of permitting the study of the ef- 
fect of such factors as sulfur content, 
condensation and re-evaporation cycles, 
time-temperature relationships, etc., on 
the corrosiveness of flue gas over a wide 





Figure 1. Four corrosion units located at ‘’D’ on three-legged angle-iron stands, together with panel 
housing relays and switches at “A,” flow meter panel at “B,” and program controller at “C”’ 
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Figure 2 (top left). Typical heating curve. Figure 3 (top right). Typical cooling curve. Figure 4 
(below). Front view of flowmeter control panel, right, and panel housing relay and switches, left 
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temperature range of 80° F to 1000°F 
under highly controlled test conditions, 

Major problems in the development 
of such a test were: design and con. 
struction of a corrosion chamber; deter. 
mining the most suitable methods and 
equipment for relatively fast and repro. 
ducible heating and cooling cycles; de. 
signing necessary auxiliary and control 
equipment; the best means of providing 
a source of flue gas, and methods of in. 
troducing and controlling the sulfur con. 
tent of the flue gas. Considerable pre. 
liminary testing and work of an explora. 
tory mature was necessary to eventually 
solve many of the problems encountered 
and to determine the most suitable de. 
sign and constructional details for the 
equipment. 


Corrosion Chamber 

A corrosion chamber was finally de. 
veloped for the testing of materials in 
the presence of flue gas. In addition, an 
atmospheric-type Bunsen burner was 
modified to permit control of primary 
and secondary air which was used to 
supply a source of flue gas. 

The chamber proper (not including 
the pyrex glass extension to the top) is 
essentially an electric furnace  sur- 
rounded by a cooling jacket. With the 
exception of the outer wall of the cool- 
ing jacket, the necessary inlets and out- 
lets, and the pyrex glass top, the cham- 
ber proper was machined from a single 
piece of copper. This reduced the num- 
ber of welding and soldering operations 
necessary for final assembly and conse- 
quently eliminated many possible 
sources of trouble with respect to seams 
breaking during cyclic operation. The 
outer wall of the cooling jacket was 
formed from 0.04-inch-thick copper 
sheet, pleated, mounted, and welded in 
place. 

Thermal stresses induced during cyc- 
lic operation were absorbed in this outer 
wall by constructing it from lighter 
gauge material than the main body of the 
chamber and pleating it. Earlier work 
indicated this to be necessary to elimi- 
nate serious warpage. Cooling water can 
be introduced into the jacket at the bot- 
tom through four vertical inlets which 
are equally spaced about the circumfet- 
ence and immediately after entering the 
jacket are directed horizontally for # 
short distance. This reduces localized 
cooling and insures a more uniform flow 
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of water and temperature distribution in 
the jacket. Four steam and one water- 
overflow exits are contained in the top 
of the jacket. 

The inner wall of the chamber adja- 
cent to the cooling jacket is approxi- 
mately 0.55 inch thick and is divided 
into 16 major continuous sections 
equally spaced about the periphery. This 
was accomplished by milling vertical 
flats 1.6 inches in width along the inner 
wall and extending to a depth of six 
inches. These vertical flats or sections 
provide a surface for the mounting and 
testing of various materials. A very thin 
shim of the same material as the metal 
under test is placed between the speci- 
men (one inch by three inches in size) 
and chamber wall, and specimen to- 
gether with shim is held firmly in place 
by means of stainless machine screws. 

Forty-eight vertical holes, 19/64 inch 
in diameter, were drilled completely 
through the inner wall section between 
the cooling jacket and inside wall of 
chamber. They were centrally located 
with respect to the inner surfaces of the 
flats and were spaced about the circum- 
ference in the manner shown on the 
drawing. This resulted in three such 
holes per vertical flat. These holes are 
for the purpose of accommodating por- 
celain tubing insulators containing the 
hairpin-type electrical heating elements, 
which will be described in detail later. 

The bottom of the corrosion chamber 
consists of a cover plate, bolted in place 
so that it can be removed, and contains 
an opening through which flue gas may 
enter the chamber. An adapter mounted 
on the outer surface of the bottom plate 
holds, seals, and centrally locates a 
60-mm. glass chimney with respect to 
the flue entrance. The inner surface of 
the cover plate is designed to support 
and centrally locate, with respect to the 
inner walls of the corrosion chamber, a 
baffle plate. In turn, the baffle plate sup- 
ports and centrally locates, with respect 
to the inner walls, a glass tubing. The 
glass tubing extends to the top of the 
corrosion chamber and is of such di- 
ameter (614 inches) as to provide a 
¥,-inch channel between tube and inner 
wall of chamber. The purpose of the 
baffle plate and tubing is to guide the 
flue gases from the entrance to the test 
specimen in a uniform manner. 

The top of the corrosion chamber 
ptoper has been extended some three 
inches by the pyrex glass cylinder. The 
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COMPLETE HEATING AND COOLING CYCLE 
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Figure 5. Typical heating and cooling curves for tests under cyclic conditions (between 80° F. 
and 400° F.) with program controller adjuster for 7-minute heating and 19-minute cooling cycles 
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Figure 6. Average penetration inches x 10° per year cyclic corrosion tests (80° F. to 400° F.) 
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Figure 7. Schematic drawing of the program controller which had to be designed and constructed 
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Figure 8. Comparison of corrosiveness of flue gas under cyclic test conditions with continuous 


heating (400° F.) and continuous condensation (80 
per 100 cubic feet of 1,000 B.t.u. natural fuel gas, penetration in inches x 10 


end is then closed by a pyrex glass cover 
plate which contains a 114-inch-diame- 
ter opening for the flue gases to escape. 
This glass extension and cover plate ar- 
rangement accomplishes a number of 
things; namely, it permits observations 
to be made during operation; it provides 
an easy way of mounting and removing 
specimens, and it holds the cover plate 
sufficiently high above test specimen 
(approximately the same distance as 
baffle plate is below bottom of test speci- 
men) to reduce the possibility of the 
cover plate interfering with flue-gas 
flow in the vicinity of the specimen. 

A 3¥,-foot high, three-legged angle- 
iron stand supports the corrosion cham- 
ber described above and is insulated 
from the chamber by means of a transite 
ring. Figure 1 shows four such units. 

Auxiliary and miscellaneous equip- 
ment shown in the figure will be ex- 
plained in detail in the following sec- 
tions. 

As previously pointed out, the drilled 
holes contained in the inner-wall section 
of the corrosion chamber are for the pur- 
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F.) with and without 5.0 grains of sulfur 
per year 


pose of housing electrical heating units. 
Such units supply the necessary heat to 
raise the temperature of the chamber and 
test material to the desired temperature. 
They were designed to permit the maxi- 
mum wattage possible within the space 
allotted. Each unit is in the form of a 
hairpin, approximately four inches in 
length (sufficient to cover the length of 
the flat-wall sections on which the speci- 
mens are mounted), and bent to the 
proper shape to allow insertion in a 


TEMPERATURE, °F 


m | HOUR = 


(400°F.) 0.0 GRAINS S— 








porcelain protection tube. The tube with 
the heating element is then housed ip 
the hole in the chamber wall. 

Three such hairpin heating units are 
required per vertical flat. To reduce the 
number of electrical connections fe. 
quired, 48 such heaters were formed 
into one continuous and complete unit 
from a single strand of No. 14-gauge 
chromel “A” (0.140 ohm per foot elee. 
trical resistance) wire approximately 37 
feet long. This forming operation te. 
quired the designing and construction of 
a special mandrel. The complete unit has 
a total resistance of 5.0 ohms and at 
220 volts drew about 40 amperes. This 
supplies 8,800 watts to the chamber (ap. 
proximately 550 watts to each of the 16 
major wall sections), which is sufficient 
to heat specimens from 80°F t 
1000° F in seven minutes. A typical 
heating curve is shown in Figure 2. 

Cooling water, maintained at 80°F, 
is supplied (by means of a pump) to the 
corrosion chamber through the four in- 
lets from two thermostatically controlled 
water reservoirs. These reservoirs are of 
sufficient capacity and so controlled as to 
maintain a constant supply of 80°F 
water at 114 gallons per minute. At this 
temperature and flow rate, the specimens 
mounted on the inner walls of the cham. 
ker and in the presence of a stream of 
warm flue can be cooled from 
1000° F to approximately 80° F in three 
minutes. A typical cooling curve is 
shown in Figure 3, and the water reser- 
voir can be seen in the background in 
photograph of Figure 1. 

In operation, under cyclic conditions, 
considerable steam is generated in the 
water jacket of the corrosion chamber. 
This is taken care of by a steam expan- 
sion chamber mounted on the four verti- 
cal steam exit tubes contained in the top 
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Figure 9. Portion of an actual time-temperature graph 
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of the water jacket. Figure 1 shows a 
chamber in position on the corrosion 
apparatus. 

The flue gas is secured from an at- 
mospheric type burner (Bunsen) modi- 
fied to permit control of primary and 
secondary air. A 60-mm. pyrex glass 
chimney 24 inches long, mounted on a 
burner, conducts the hot flue gases to the 
entrance in the base of the corrosion 
chamber. This arrangement can be seen 
in Figure 1. Under burner conditions to 
be described in a later section, the flue 
gas arrives in the vicinity of the test 
specimen at a temperature of approxi- 
mately 300° F. The flowmeters (mo- 
nometer-orifice type), together with 
valves necessary to control air and gas 
fuel supply for the operation of four 
units, can be seen in Figure 4. 

A safety device is provided by means 
of a solenoid valve in the fuel gas line 
operated through a controller and a ther- 
mocouple attached to the wall of the 
glass chimney. The controller is set at a 
temperature a few degrees higher than 
that of the wall when burner is operat- 
ing. This maintains the solenoid in the 
open position. If the flame is extin- 
guished during operation, the tempera- 
ture drops below that set on controller 
and controller closes solenoid. 

Control apparatus was designed to 
permit either manual or automatic oper- 
ation of four of the above-described cor- 
rosion chambers under cyclic test condi- 
tions (heating to some temperature up 
to 1000° F and then cooling to a se- 
lected lower temperature which may be 
either above or below the dew point of 
the flue gas). To accomplish both auto- 
matic and manual control required con- 
siderable equipment such as relays, 
witches, solenoids, etc., and designing 
and construction of a program controller. 

Figure 7 shows a schematic drawing 
of the program controller. It consists es- 
xntially of a motor, speed reducing gear 
assembly, four shafts (one for each 
chamber) which carry three cams, and 
microswitches. The cams control the on 
ind off periods of the heating unit and 
the flow of water to the jacket in the cor- 
sion chambers through a system of 
mictoswitches, relays, and _ solenoids. 
The length of heating and cooling cycles 
my be varied by changing shaft speed 
ind the design of the cams. 

Aphotograph (Continued on page 59) 
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@ Check-off of union dues under the 
Taft-Hartley Act has presented a problem to 
many companies. A recent Justice Department 
memorandum has clarified the question to 
some extent by giving an opinion which 
states that initiation fees and assessments, as 
incidents of union membership, are included 
in the term “membership dues.” The same 
memorandum opines that check-off authori- 
zations which are irrevocable for one year 
and then are revocable during a short escape 
period, but, if not revoked during that pe- 
riod, are then irrevocable for another year, 
or from year to year until revoked during 
the annual escape period, are not counter to 
the intent of the Taft-Hartley Law. The 
memorandum dated May 13, 1948, was from 
the Assistant Attorney General, concurred in 
by the Assistant Solicitor General, to the 
Solicitor of the Department of Labor. 


@ The “Employee Benefit Program” 
of the Consolidated Edison Company of New 
York, Inc., is the subject of a six-page article 
in the May 1948 issue of the Monthly Labor 
Review, published by the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics, U. S. Department of Labor. To 
those who have an interest in retirement pro- 
visions, group life insurance, medical care, 
and hospitalization benefits, this article is 
recommended. 


@ Absenteeism is a problem not peculiar 
to private industry. That it is also found in 
government service is revealed by the follow- 
ing quotation from the Beacon, an employee 
publication of the Philadelphia Naval Ship- 
yard: 

“Emphasizing that the amount of sick 
leave taken during the past few months had 
risen to a point which indicated a wide- 
spread abuse of the sick leave privilege, 
Rear Admiral H. N. Wallin, shipyard com- 
mander, announced that ‘effective immedi- 
ately, sick leave requests shall be accom- 
panied by a supplementary certificate from a 
practitioner for all periods of absence if 
there is any question in the minds of those 
administering the sick leave as to whether 
the applicant was incapacitated for the per- 
formance of his duty.’” 


@ “Helping the Employee to Know 
and Like His Job” is the title of a thought- 
provoking article by R. K. Lane, president, 
Public Service Company of Oklahoma, in the 
June 17 issue of Public Utilities Fortnightly. 
Mr. Lane describes a well-rounded employee 
information program and points out the re- 
lationship between employees’ ignorance of 
business facts and a belief in collectivism. 


Prepared by A. G. A. 
Personnel Committee 


In the same issue, Burleigh B. Gardner, 
executive director, Social Research, Inc., has 
an article entitled “The Problem of Choos- 
ing Able Executives.” He lists 11 traits 
which appear to be present in successful ex- 
ecutives and which may serve as guides in 
the selection of men for executive positions. 


@ The Bankers Trust Company’s 105- 
page 1948 report on 289 retirement plans ana- 
lyzes new plans and amendments to older 
plans adopted in 1946 and 1947 and sum- 
marizes a group of plans adopted in 1943- 
1945. Principal features of the plans are sum- 
marized for various businesses and trends of 
recent years are discussed. 

This comprehensive report is of great value 
to companies contemplating the introduction 
or modification of pension plans. A copy may 
be obtained on request by a company official 
on company letter-head addressed to Pension 
Division, Bankers Trust Co., 16 Wall Street, 
New York 15. 


@ In the Babcock and Wilcox case the 
National Labor Relations Board has reversed 
itself regarding speaking to employees about 
unions on company time. The Board now 
finds that such meetings and speeches are 
perfectly proper provided no 
promises are made. 


threats or 


@ One Federal District Court has 
over-ruled the view of the Wage-Hour Ad- 
ministrator that clothes-changing time is 
working time. The court found that clothes- 
changing time was not working time unless a 
contract, custom or practice made it so. 


@ The general counsel of the National 
Labor Relations Board has ruled that no union 
shop elections will be held where the state 
law prohibits the union shop. 


@ In a recent English film it’s “Odd 
Man Out,” but the N.L.R.B. says the odd 
men are in (pardon the pun), and that ma- 
sons, bricklayers, and plasterers must continue 
to be represented by the United Steelworkers. 
Seriously, the N.L.R.B.’s decision in the 
matter of the National Tube Co., Case No. 
8-R-2476, found that while the bricklayers 
employed in that company are a distinct 
craft, nevertheless the bricklayers are inti- 
mately connected with the steel making proc- 
ess itself and therefore may not be designated 
as a separate bargaining unit. This decision 
is of interest to those utility companies which 
have been concerned about the policy the 
N.L.R.B. might follow in administering provi- 
sions of Section 9(b) (2), Taft-Hartley Act. 
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A PAR activity oe that 
the Gas Produc- 
tion Research Committee, American 
Gas Association, which brings together 
at frequent intervals some of the fore- 
most gas engineers of the industry, has 
devoted considerable time to the round- 
table discussion of peak load problems 
and what to do about them. Such discus- 
sions have been an effective means for 
the exchange of ideas and information 
for companies having direct representa- 
tion on the committee. 

These activities, however, have re- 
ceived little publicity on an industrywide 
basis. Neither is it widely realized that 
a broad and coordinated attack on peak 
load and related problems is a major 
concern of the gas production research 
program. The industry's load factor is 
progressively worsening with the in- 
creasing utilization of gas for house 
heating and, as has been frequently 
pointed out, experience indicates that 
the advent of natural gas in manufac- 


= 


Analyzing products of catalytic gasification of 
hydrocarbons—one of four A.G.A. Gas Produc- 
tion Research approaches to peak load problems 
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Research at Work 


Association’s Gas Production Research Committee maintains an 


extensive assault on peak load and other coordinated problems 


tured gas areas may not be of itself a 
cure for peak load problems, but on the 
contrary may tend to increase the com- 
plexity and severity of the problem. 

Therefore the industry as a whole, in- 
cluding both natural and manufactured 
gas enterprises, is vitally concerned with 
the steps being taken toward solution of 
these problems. Gas production research 
activities in this connection fall natu- 
rally into two categories: (1) steps con- 
cerned with the correlation and dissemi- 
nation of existing information and (2) 
active research projects designed to de- 
velop additional infofmation and new 
methods. 

In the first category, attention is di- 
rected to a group of reports written by 
members of the Gas Production Re- 
search Committee which discuss differ- 
ent means of getting maximum produc- 
tion, for example, from existing water 
gas equipment, utilization of LP-gas 
mixtures to supplement manufactured 
gas supplies, and other means. These 
papers are listed below.* 

In the second category, four research 
projects are directed to specific aspects 
of the peak load problem. Three of 
these are short-term engineering proj- 
ects as follows: 

Catalytic Reforming—This work is 
going into production on a considerable 
scale and a report on the utilization of 
higher and more olefinic hydrocarbons 
will be forthcoming shortly. Earlier re- 
ports are contained in the A. G. A. 
MONTHLY, April 1946, February and 
April 1948. 

High B.t.u. Oil Gas—Currently un- 
dergoing quantitative tests as to oil effi- 
ciencies and fuel saving and its toler- 
ance for very high carbon oils. By Sep- 
tember confirmation should be obtain- 
able respecting the very promising re- 
sults indicated thus far. 

High Temperature Oil Preheating— 
On the basis of theoretical calculations, 
preheating the oil to its bubble point in 
the vicinity of 200 psig would substan- 
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tially reduce the heat load on the carby. 
retor and therefore should permit sub. 
stantially higher throughputs and _ pos. 
sibly better oil efficiencies. These calc. 
lations are now being tested in the labo. 
ratory and if results are favorable may be 
subjected to plant-scale tests later. 

On the laboratory side is a Mixed Ga 
Research Investigation. The relationshi 
of this project to the peak load problem 
is obvious since any widening of the 
known limits of gas interchangeability 
increases the number of choices ayail. 
able to the producer with respect to sup- 
plementary gas supplies. Testing and 
experimental work on this project is 70 
percent completed. The first report on 
the interchangeability of coke oven gas 
will be ready for distribution in about 
six weeks (for reference, see A. G. A 
MONTHLY, June 1947). 

Thus it may be seen that in answer to 
the question—The peak load problem: 
What to do about it?—a large amount 
of information has already been made 
available and more information is being 
developed and will be released to the in. 
dustry through the MONTHLY and other 
means of publication. 


INDUSTRIAL GAS OA? lustrated 


HEATING RESEARCH ‘UK entitled “In 
vestigation of In- 


duction Heating in Relation to Industrial 
Gas Heating’ was delivered by George 
A. Uhlmeyer, acting manager, Quad: 
Cities Zone, Iowa-Illinois Gas & Electric 
Co., Rock Island, Ill., during the annual 
spring meeting, Midwest Industrial Gas 
Council, in Aurora, IIl., June 3-4. 

Mr. Uhlmeyer, a member of the Com- 
mittee on Industrial and Commercial Gas 
Research, American Gas Association, 
based his talk on research project IGR- 
58, which the committee is conducting at 
Battelle Memorial Institute, Columbus, 
Ohio. (Battelle’s report ‘‘Induction 
Heating in Relation to Industrial Ga 
Heating” is now available from A. G. A 
headquarters at one dollar a copy.) 


* Water Gas Set Capacities, P. T. Dashiell, 
A. G, A. Montuiy, December 1945. 

Utilization of Hydrocarbon Gases in the Produc 
tion and Distrbution of Manufactured Gas, E. 6. 
Boyer, American Gas Journal, October 1945. 

The Utilization of Liquid Petroleum Gases Re 
placing Manufactured Gas, E. G. Boyer, America 
Gas Journal, August 1945. 

LP Gas Plant and Distribution Practice, E. 6 
Boyer, A. G. A. MonTHLY, July-August 1946. 

Production of High B.t.u. Gas, E. L 
A. G. A. MonTHLY, October 1947. 

Peak and Base Load Gas Production Past av 
Future, E. G. Boyer, Gas Age, June and July 1946. 

Use of Natural Gas to Include Manufacture 
Gas Plant Capacity, R. E. Kruger, American Go 
Journal, May 1948. 
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Factors of 
Gas Oven 


Performance 


Laboratories’ work isolates and 
establishes important math- 
ematical relationship between 
many oven design factors 


By H. J. HENSE 


American Gas Association 
Testing Laboratories 


RADUALLY, through research 
¢ sponsored by the American Gas 
Association Committee on Domestic Gas 
Research, many design factors which, 
taken together add up to advanced gas 
range design, are being isolated and 
mathematical relationships between them 
established. 

In the previous discussion of broiler 
design (May 1948 A. G. A. MONTHLY) 
three major factors were considered. 
These were flue area, height of flue out- 
let above burner ports, and distance be- 
tween ports and broiler top lining. A 
similar relationship for oven design is 
reported in Research Bulletin 47, “Re- 
search in Fundamentals of Design Fea- 
tures Affecting Oven Performance.’’* 

The oven design relationship includes 
factors for the rate at which gas is 
burned and for the amount of air pres- 
ent in flue products resulting from the 
combustion process. It is expressed 
mathematically as follows: 
where: 

pom 14,000 (7.86 + B*H) A 

BI 

E = excess air, percent of that theoreti- 

cally required for complete combus- 

tion 

B =distance between burner ports and 

oven bottom, in. 


H= height of center line of flue outlet 
above burner ports, in. 


A= flue outlet area, sq. in. 
= gas input rate, B.t.u. per hr. 


_ 





*$1.75 a copy. Purchasers within Greater New 
York City limits please add New York City 
sales tax when remitting with orders. 
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Figure 1. Cross-sectional view of experimental oven-broiler section showing various 
burner and flue outlet positions employed in developing new oven design formula 


Development of the formula repre- 
sents a refinement of one established 
earlier and reported in Domestic Gas 
Research Bulletin 8. While factors ‘E’”’ 
excess air, and “I’’ gas input rate, are 
not new to the equation, they are af- 
fected by the introduction into the ex- 
pression of factor ‘‘B” distance between 
burner ports and oven bottom, which is 
new. A general over-all view of various 
burner and flue outlet positions which 


were experimentally employed in de- 
veloping the formula is shown in Figure 1. 

Solving the equation for “E’” excess 
air, provides a convenient method for 
balancing the various dimensional fac- 
tors of oven design since an increase or 
decrease in excess air as a rule results in 
a corresponding increase or decrease in 
both preheating and maintaining rates. 
The term, excess air, is defined as the 
amount of air present in flue gases ac- 


TABLE 1—APPLICATION OF EQUATIONS TO CONTEMPORARY RANGES 

















H A I B E E E 
Burner 
Setting 
Below Excess Air — Excess Air 
Flue Outlet GasInput Oven — Excess Air Calc. Calc. 
Flue Height, Area, Rate Bottom, Observed, NewValue, Old Value, 
In. Sq.In. Btu./Hr. In. % % % 
15°/16 5.22 22,000 21% 189 198 134 
1534 6.00 21,000 2°/16 273 258 156 
1714 4.05 21,500 3 240 240 107 
15 5.00 19,900 13%, 170 174 130 
16 3.90 19,750 2, 205 176 106 
18l4 4.82 21,000 14 176 167 138 
1534 5.00 20,000 25%, 240 273 137 
25 








companying complete combustion at the 
burner. It is usually expressed as a per- 
centage of the air theoretically required 
for complete combustion. For conven- 
ience percentages of excess air for vari- 
ous values of “E” raised to the 0.908 
power, as used in the equation, are 
shown in Figure 2. 

As developed and refined, the equa- 
tion applies to design situations where 
the areas of openings for the oven bot- 
tom, secondary air, and internal flueways 
are greater than two and one half times 
the flue outlet area. This covers the field 
of contemporary ovens. Application of 
the new equation to seven contemporary 
ranges resulted in improved values for 
excess air which more nearly equaled 
actual observed values. Observed values 
and those calculated from both the origi- 
nal and new equations are tabulated in 
Table 1. All data were taken under con- 
ditions of satisfactory combustion. 

Rearrangement of the new equation to 
solve for the individual dimensional fac- 
tors of oven design results in the forms 
shown above at right. 

While the factor “B’ distance be- 
tween burner ports and oven bottom— 
results in a complicated equation theo- 
retically employing a plus or minus 
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Figure 2. Percentages of excess air shown for 
various values of “E” raised to the 0.908 power 
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Flue Outlet _ 
Area Sq. In. ) “ 
Ht. Flue Outlet 
Above Ports, In. 


B Distance Ports °) 


Oven Bottom, In. 


quantity, only the plus quantity would be 
used in practice. The theoretical form 
allows for a position of the burner above 
as well as below the oven bottom. 

While these equations give results 
closely approximating observed values 
for conventional ovens, the magnitude 
of values obtained varied somewhat with 
differences in such non-dimensional fac- 
tors as burner design, primary aeration, 
secondary aeration, and the baffling of 
secondary air. Since they did not provide 
satisfactory values in the case of experi- 
mental non-aerated burners, further cor- 
relation through research will be neces- 
sary. Further investigation of the burner 
design factor might well include flame 
distribution, direction and size; primary 
aeration; burner placement with respect 
to secondary air openings and secondary 
air baffles; and flue gas temperature. 

It was found that an increase in pri- 
mary aeration produced more than an 
equal increase in the total volume of gas 
discharged through the flue. Apparently 
an increase in primary aeration causes an 
increase in the amount of secondary air 
drawn into the combustion chamber. Baf- 





BIE®-908 
14,000 (7.86 B?H) 
[0-998 7.86 
14,000AB ——s« BS 
[E®-908 \ _TE0-908 2 aa 
14,000A — 14,000 A — 5ia 
2H ae 


fling of secondary air or guiding its flow 
towards burner ports also was found to 
increase excess ait. This technique js 
often helpful in cases where it is desir. 
able to employ a small flue area or ; 
small flue height. 

Flue outlet area as determined by use 
of the equation in practice is the effective 
flue outlet area. Baffling or use of long, 
small passage ways introduces restric. 
tions to flue gas flow which reduce this 
effective area to values less than actual 
physical dimensions. To eliminate this 
reduction it would be well to design pas- 
sage ways to have cross-sectional areas at 
least 1.25 times the area of the flue outlet, 

From time to time as variations in in- 
dividual design factors become better 
understood it probably will be possible 
to relate them more closely to the others. 
In addition to refining existing relation- 
ships, the present study definitely dem- 
onstrates that further investigations 
probably should be channeled along 
lines of an extremely fundamental na- 
ture in order that underlying principles 
governing oven performance may be- 
come better understood. 


Household Heating Methods Studied 


ESULTS of a new engineering study 
comparing use of high temperature 
circulating liquids and vapors for household 
heating with use of gas are outlined in Re- 
search Bulletin 3, published by Institute of 
Gas Technology, Chicago, in connection with 
American Gas Association research project 
DGR-10-B. 

Believed to be the first study of its kind 
strictly from the standpoint of possible utili- 
zation of gas in this manner, the work was 
completed for the Association's Committee on 
Domestic Gas Research, R. J. Rutherford, 
Worcester Gas Light Co., chairman. 

William R. Hainsworth, Servel, Inc., is 
chairman, A. G. A. Technical Advisory 
Group for Burners, Controls and Accessories 
Research, which supervised the project. 

Presented in the report are a literature sur- 
vey and an analysis of the physical, chemical 
and heat transfer characteristics of available 


high temperature heat transfer liquids and 
vapors followed by a brief description of the 
various applications of high temperature 
fluids to all household heating services. A 
quantitative evaluation of the tetracresy] sili- 
cate system as developed by the J. B. Pierce 
Foundation, the only system presented in the 
technical literature to date, is also discussed. 

From an analysis of physical and chemical 
properties of the potentially available heat 
transfer fluids presented and from the calcu- 
lations of potential thermal efficiencies, it 
does not appear, the report states, that pres- 
ent domestic gas appliance thermal perform- 
ance can be exceeded by substituting vapor- 
liquid or liquid systems. 

Research Bulletin 3, “Supplying Household 
Heating Services by High Temperature Cir- 
culating Liquids and Vapors,” can be ob- 
tained from the American Gas Association, 
420 Lexington Ave., New York 17, N. Y. 
at $1.00 a copy. 
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ACCOUNTING SECTION 


JOHN A. WILLIAMS, Chairman 


L. E. REYNOLDS, Vice-Chairman 





WALTER E. CAINE, Secretary 


Management Doubles as Teacher 


@ Written exclusively for the MONTHLY and 
contributed by the A. G. A. Accounting Em- 
ployee Relations Committee of which the author 
is chairman. 

HAT are the 

responsibili- 
ties and authority of 
the supervisory po- 
sition? In general, a 
supervisor is charged 
with responsibility 
for the proper work 
performance of a 
group of employees 
and is (or should 
be) delegated au- 
thority conmmensu- 
rate with such responsibility. More ex- 
plicitly, a supervisor has the responsibili- 
ties for planning and scheduling work and 
directing the employees under his jurisdic- 
tion in carrying out such work. In order 
to properly discharge these responsibilities 
he must have the authority and freedom 
of action which the requirements of the 
work dictate. 

It is fundamental that a supervisor 
know specifically what his duties or re- 
sponsibilities are. It is equally important 
that there be no misunderstanding on his 
part concerning the extent or scope of his 
authority. 


E. R. Eberle 


District Offices 


Supervisors in the district commercial 
offices of Public Service Electric and Gas 
Company are included under a plan of 
job evaluation and the responsibilities of 
each supervisor are clearly set forth in a 
job specification for each position. Every 
supervisor is accordingly provided with a 
specific list of supervisory duties. 

In addition to the job specification the 
supervisor is provided with a Manual of 
Supervisory Authority which is designed 
to follow the general pattern of the super- 
visory job specifications and serves to de- 
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By E. R. EBERLE 


Managerial Assistant 
Public Service Electric and Gas Co., 
Newark, N. J. 


fine the scope of delegated authority ap- 
plicable to the detail functions involved 
under each of the listed responsibilities. 

This manual was prepared by a com- 
mittee composed of representatives of 
both the line and staff organization. In de- 
veloping the manual the committee ac- 
cepted the following as general premises: 

1. Scope of authority delegated should 
be generally as broad as possible, consis- 
tent with sound administrative practice, 
the requirements of adequate local man- 
agement control, and the supervisory job 
specifications. 

2. Scope of authority delegated should 
be uniform between all supervisory po- 
sitions of comparable level. 

3. Scope of authority delegated should 
be clearly defined to preclude differences 
in interpretation or misunderstanding by 
supervisors and members of higher man- 
agement. 

4. Scope of authority delegated should 
clothe the supervisor with the necessary 
authority and freedom of action within 
the department to enable him to genuinely 
supervise his department. 


The manual censists of three sections: 

Part I is applicable to all departmental 
supervisors assigned in the company’s dis- 
trict offices. A copy of this section is pre- 
sented as an appendix to this article. 

Part II is applicable to all assistant de- 
partmental supervisors assigned in the 
company’s district offices who are ineligi- 
ble for membership in the bargaining 
unit. 

Part III is applicable to all assistant de- 
partmental supervisors assigned in the 
company’s district offices who are eligible 


for membership in the bargaining unit. In- 
formation included in Parts II and III is 
similar in form to that in Part I and dif- 
fers only as to nature of responsibilities 
and degrees of delegated authority. 

The size of the departments and num- 
ber of employees under the jurisdiction 
of one supervisor varies widely between 
departments in the company’s largest and 
its smallest district offices. However, the 
grouping of all supervisory positions in 
the three categories is based upon the fact 
that the supervisory duties included in the 
job specifications are comparable for all 
of the positions in each group. 

Further, the inclusion of all like super- 
visory positions in a group, regardless of 
size of operation, is consistent with the 
principle that while the size of the de- 
partment will largely determine the pro- 
portion of the supervisor's time required 
for the performance of supervisory func- 
tions, it shall not determine the scope of 
supervisory authority to be delegated to 
him in performing such functions. 


Advantages of Definition 


Use of the manual has demonstrated 
the value of clearly defining scope of su- 
pervisory authority. Advantages which 
have accrued through its use in the dis- 
trict offices include the following: 

1. It has insured uniform interpretation 
and application of job specifications with 
respect to delegation of authority to su- 
pervisors. Supervisors of given depart- 
ments on similar levels carry the same re- 
sponsibility and operate within similar 
scopes of authority. 

2. It has clarified and objectively de- 
fined limits of authority for the incum- 
bents of supervisory positions. Supervisors 
have been provided with explicit informa- 
tion as to the exact nature of the functions 
covered by their responsibilities and the 
limits of their authority applicable to such 
functions. This information has also 
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proven exceedingly helpful in orienting 
and training newly-assigned supervisors. 

3. It has insured that all supervisory 
employees ineligible for membership in 
the collective bargaining unit, perform 
their jobs as bona fide representatives of 
management. These supervisors are made 
to understand that they are in fact mem- 
bers of management and that as such they 
have clearly defined management respon- 
sibilities. With respect to eligible super- 
visory employees who have bona fide su- 
pervisory responsibilities, the manual has 
served to insure that these employees rec- 
ognize and operate within such responsi- 
bilities. 


Conclusions 

The manual has met with general ap- 
proval and even enthusiasm by members 
of the supervisory organization. Higher 


management has recognized that it can 
serve as a method of developing and im- 
proving the calibre of supervisory per- 
formance. 

In a program of supervisory training 
currently being conducted for supervisors 
in the company’s district offices the man- 
ual has constituted a firm basis upon 
which to found discussion of supervisory 
problems. 

Defining the scope of supervisory au- 
thority has proven, in the company’s dis- 
trict offices, to be thoroughly desirable 
from the supervisors’ point of view, and 
sound management from the company’s 
point of view. 


Foreword 

This outline sets forth the supervisor's 
scope of authority in each of his major duties. 
This definite knowledge as to just what au- 
thority he has should help the supervisor to 
do his job most effectively, and to derive the 





greatest satisfaction from his work and the as. 
sociations which that work involves. 

In meeting his responsibilities, the super. 
visor must recognize that many situations call 
for the use of sound, careful judgment. There 
is no substitute for good judgment. It is im. 
possible to reflect this point in any formalized 
list of duties and authorities. This foreword, 
therefore, draws attention to the imperative 
requirement that the supervisor must apply 
good judgment in the exercise of the authori. 
ties that are conferred upon him. 

One respect in which the judgment factor 
is important is in meeting unusual situations, 
For example, assume a given matter in which 
the supervisor's authority is listed as “full.” 
In all ordinary circumstances he would take 
final action in such a matter. But occasionally, 
under that same heading, a situation would 
arise which involves a question that should be 
brought to higher management's attention, 
and only by the application of good judg. 
ment can the supervisor recognize such a 
situation and realize that it is a problem 
which he should take up with his superior 
even though the ‘“‘book’’ doesn’t call for such 
action. 





PUBLIC SERVICE ELECTRIC AND GAS COMPANY 
COMMERCIAL OFFICES 


MANUAL OF SUPERVISORY AUTHORITY 
Supervisory Duties and Scope of Authority 


P PART | 

Applicable to Positions Shown Below 
Supervisor—Service 
Supervisor—Customers Accounts 
Supervising Cashier 
Supervisor—Credit 
Supervisor—Collection and Meter Reading 
Display Floor Sales Supervisor 
Supervising Storekeeper 


SUPERVISORY DUTIES AND SCOPE OF AUTHORITY 


Note: Supervisory duties listed are exactly as shown in the supervisor’s job 
specification. 
The terms used to designate scope of authority in this tabulation 
have the following meanings: 
‘Full”—The supervisor has full authority. 
“Full-inform”—He has full authority, but must inform his superior 
of the action taken. 
‘“‘Recommend’’—He has authority only to recommend and to consult 
with his superior. 


SUPERVISORY DUTY NUMBER 1 


Plan, schedule, and direct the work of other employees in the de- 
artment, see that proper standards of work and departmental house- 
Geokes are maintained, and instruct or direct instruction of em- 
ployees in the detail of the operations. 


Item Scope of 
Authority 
To establish standards of quality and quantity that should be 
maintained in department. Full 
To reject work for failure to meet established standards of 
quality and quantity. Full 
To increase or decrease the work load of employees in the de- 
partment, where such changes would not increase size of 
working force. Full 
To increase or decrease the size of the working force in the 
department. Recommend 
To reassign work in own department to meet an emergency or 
peak demand— 
(a) Involving assignment of employees to work of similar 
or less skilled grade. Full 
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Item Scope of 
Authority 
(b) Involving assignment of employees to work in a higher 
classification— 
. 1. For less than eight hours per day or less than 20 
hours per week. Full 
2. For eight or more hours per day or 20 or more hours 
per week. 
Precedent established Full 


No precedent established Recommend 


To authorize necessary overtime. 
Precedent established Full-inform 
No precedent established Recommend 
To make incidental rearrangements of work locations within 


department. Full 
To maintain good housekeeping in the department. Full 
To make decisions for employees concerning unusual problems 

arising in the course of work, and to interpret instructions. Full 


To know provisions of Collective Bargaining Agreement, and 

to explain provisions to employees, where such Agreement is 

in effect. Full 
To train employees— 

(a) Involving explanation and interpretation of Company's 


general policy and practices. Full 
(b) Involving determination of extent and method of train- 

ing to be given. Full 
(c) Involving determination of sequence of instruction to 

be followed. Full 


To schedule meetings within department for training purposes. Full 
To establish standards of performance for customer contact 


employees. Full 
To requisition supplies necessary for the operation of the de- 

partment. Full 
To authorize necessary minor expenditures. Full 


To audit and check the work of employees of the department. Full 
To reassign work among employees and to make other changes 
to meet requirements of health, safety or working condi- 


tions (surroundings). Full 
To initiate studies to determine standards of individual per- 
formance. Full 


SUPERVISORY DUTY NUMBER 2 
Install new procedures or effect changes in present procedures 
within the limits of standard instructions. 


To plan and direct the installation of new standard procedures 
or revision of existing procedures as it affects his depatt- 
ment. Full-inform 
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Item Scope of 


Authority 
To initiate and make changes in local method or procedure 
within limit of standard instructions. Full 
To change form or scope of departmental records within range 
of standard instructions. Full 


SUPERVISORY DUTY NUMBER 3 

Recommend improvements in departmental methods, procedures, or 
physical arrangements. 

(Recommendation. ) 


SUPERVISORY DUTY NUMBER 4 


Consult with Office Supervisor, Assistant Commercial Manager, 
and Commercial Manager concerning the status of departmental work 
and to coordinate the work with that of other departments. 

(Duty primarily one of reporting and consulting.) 

Note: This includes keeping management informed of any unusual develop- 

ment. 


SUPERVISORY DUTY NUMBER 5 


Confer with other supervisors in the Commericial Office (and with 
the distribution departments) on matters involving the regular flow 
of work between departments or the completion of such work. 


To initiate discussions with fellow supervisors concerning flow 


of work between departments. Full 
To initiate changes in local procedures to expedite flow of 

work between departments. Full 
To request non-routine departmental service from fellow su- 

pervisors. Full 
To accede to such requests from fellow supervisors. Full 


SUPERVISORY DUTY NUMBER 6 


Investigate and report all accidents in the department. 
(Duty is essentially to investigate and report.) 


SUPERVISORY DUTY NUMBER 7 


Confer with Assistant Commercial Manager and Commercial Man- 
ager; take action within limits of instructions and make recommenda- 
tions concerning grievances, the selection, transfer, upgrading, disci- 
plining, rating, safety, health, etc., of employees within the depart- 
ment in order to develop and maintain good employee relations; and 
maintain substantiating departmental records. 


To participate in the interviewing process, and to make recom- 
mendations concerning applicants before they are finally se- 


lected. Full 
To dismiss employees who do not qualify during probationary 

period. Recommend 
To correct or reprimand for unsatisfactory work. Full 
To correct minor cause of apparent dissatisfaction which may 

lead to grievances. Full 


To act in the grievance procedure— 
(a) Involving discussion with the aggrieved employee and 


Union representative. Full 
(Note A) 

(b) Giving decisions in cases where precedents have been 
established. Full-inform 


(Note A) 


(c) Giving decisions in cases where no precedents have 
been established or where formulation of policy is in- 


volved. Recommend 
(Note A) 

To rate employees— 
(a) In connection with promotions or transfers. Recommend 


(b) In connection with granting or withholding progression 
increase. Recommend 
(c) In periodic rating plan. Recommend 
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Item Scope of 

Authority 

(d) To consult with Commercial Manager on all ratings. Full 
(e) To discuss ratings with employees. Full 


Note A: On matters so noted, supervisors eligible for the bargaining unit 
have no authority. 


To grant time off (with and without pay )— 
(a) Minor requests (one hour or less) within limits of in- 
structions. Full 
(b) All other cases which are within the limits prescribed 
by Company. Full-inform 
(c) Leave of absence of more than one week. Recommend 
To keep employees informed by making announcements to 
employees concerning policy changes that affect them. Full 
To initiate a recommendation for promotion of an employee in 


own department when a vacancy occurs in some other depart- 
ment. Full 


To suspend employees— 
(a) For inefficient work. Recommend 


(b) For insubordination, violation of Company rules or 
regulations (intoxication, dishonesty, etc.) Recommend 


SUPERVISORY DUTY NUMBER 8 


Prepare or review for the signature of Commercial Manager, re- 
ports, statements, petty cash vouchers, etc., related to the work of the 
department. 


(Report. ) 


SUPERVISORY DUTY NUMBER 9 

Handle correspondence pertaining to departmental activities, and 
prepare necessary letters for approval. 

(Routine. ) 


SUPERVISORY DUTY NUMBER 10 
Approve “Certificate of Number of Hours Worked” for depart- 

mental employees. 
(Routine. ) 


SUPERVISORY DUTY NUMBER 11 

See that assignments of work of departmental employees are in ac- 
cordance with respective job classifications. 
To reassign work in own department under normal conditions 

to contorm with job specifications. Full 


SUPERVISORY DUTY NUMBER 12 


Interview customers in the field on unusual service problems of a 
complex nature, occasionally as required or directed. 


To settle customers’ disputes involving special arrangements, 
allowances or adjustments within limits of Company practice. Full 


SUPERVISORY DUTY NUMBER 13 


Assist employees of a higher classification, under close supervision, 
as assigned. 
(As assigned.) 


SUPERVISORY DUTY NUMBER 14 


Perform other similar or less skilled related Commercial Office 
work, as assigned. 


(As assigned. ) 
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Ways to “Speak Your Piece” 


CCORDING to 
ballots filled 

out by 31 industrial 
and commercial gas 
sales managers from 
utility companies at 
the Windsor, On- 
tario, Canada, sales 
conference of the 
American Gas As- 
sociation during the 





W. Sat audience-quiz pres- 
os oe entatien, ‘Fifty 
Ways to ‘Speak Your Piece, " it is ap- 


parent that: (1) gas men are good join- 
ers, veteran exhibitors, and excellent mag- 
azine circulation men, (2) are poor re- 
sult-getters through the mediums of space 
advertising and direct mail, (3) are mod- 
erately successful in working with editors 
to gain publicity notice for gas, and (4) 
are complete babes-in-the-woods at using 
gifts, novelties, and outdoor advertising 
techniques. 

During the presentation members of 
the audience representing utility com- 
panies were asked to vote on whether or 
not they had used each of 50 different 
sales promction, advertising, and pub- 
licity techniques in encouraging industrial 
and commercial gas sales—and if they 
voted “yes” to rate the results obtained 
as “‘fine,”” “so-so” or “lousy.” 

The 50 techniques fall in the following 
categories: (1) local space advertising, 
(2) display, (3) circulation of national 
periodicals over local lists, (4) house pe- 
riodicals, (5) distribution or sale of text 
books to help customers buy, (6) direct- 
by-mail, (7) cooperative programs with 
manufacturers of equipment, (8) involve- 
ment in the activities of clubs, societies, 
and associations, (9) out-and-out class- 
room educational work, (10) publicity, 
(11) customer helps, and (12) gifts and 
remembrances. 


Based upon a platform quiz conducted at the 

i. A. Sales Conference on Industrial and 

Commercial Gas at Windsor, Ontario. April 7-9, 
1948. 
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By HARRY W. SMITH, JR. 


Harry W. Smith, Inc. 
New York, N.Y. 


In addition to the speaker’s checklist of 
50 techniques which might be employed, 
the audience reported during the ballot- 
ing upon the use of other techniques in- 
cluding films, radio, conducted tours of 
successful installations, tours through the 
company’s plants, and loans of gas com- 
pany auditoriums to civic groups. 

The closing question of the survey con- 
cerned the voter’s opinion of his own 
budget for advertising, sales promotion 
and publicity. Less than one fifth of the 
house considered its financial allotment 
for sales-building as ‘“‘adequate.”” More 
than half of the remainder were frank in 
considering their budgets downright in- 
adequate. 

Whatever the vote of gas utility man- 
agement on this point might be, it is ap- 
parent that the boys on the firing line for 
industrial and commercial gas want more 
money and think they know how to use it. 

There was no intention on the part of 
the speaker to recommend or discourage 
any of the 50 listed possible techniques. 
Many which seemed quite dubious be- 
fore the poll were included merely to 
make the list as inclusive as possible. 

Yet some gas company, somewhere, 
had tried every single one. 

Apparently, therefore, industrial and 
commercial gas men have a very clear 
idea of what they want to do with the 
additional promotional monies they are 
requesting. 

The most successful technique em- 
ployed, without challenge, was the dis- 
tribution of national periodicals over 
local lists supplied by the gas company. 
The examples were the well-known pub- 
lications, Industrial Gas and Cooking for 
Profit. Roughly 72 percent and 85 percent 
of the voting companies use the two pub- 
lications, respectively. Only one lone voter 


indicated unsatisfactory use of this method 
of getting the industrial and commercial 
gas story over to his customers. Between 
one half and two thirds of the entire in. 
dustry apparently not only uses the tech. 
nique, but rates it “‘fine.” 

Next in popularity with gas men are 
the promotional techniques of (1) ac. 
tivity in clubs and societies, (like the 
A.S.M., Restaurant Association, Chambers 
of Commerce, and the like), and (2) 
display and exhibition. 79 percent report 
regular attendance and membership in 
clubs, societies and associations, 62 per- 
cent are involved in committee work or 
officerships, and 45 percent practice the 
“greeter’s’’ techniques of selling to the 
extent of becoming involved in the pro- 
gtam-planning or speech-making of the 
club, society, or association involved. 


Shows and Expositions 


In the display field 58 percent of the 
companies were shown both to have tried 
and to favor company participation in 
local shows and expositions. 38 percent 
have had the opportunity to participate 
in national shows or expositions staged 
locally. 44 percent have tried the window 
display technique (probably in the com- 
pany building), two thirds of these rat- 
ing the technique successful, one quarter 
of them feeling lukewarm on the subject, 
and a small percent actually considering 
activities in this direction to have been 
failures. Nine of the voters had tried 
permanent exhibits (at museums, col- 
leges, public buildings, boardwalks, etc.) 
and liked the idea. Four energetic souls 
in the commercial field had used equip- 
ment dealers’ showrooms to promote 
sales. 

The only blind spot in the whole ex- 
hibition picture turned out to be the use 
of billboards and spectaculars to convey 
the industrial and commercial gas mes 
sage—only two having tried it, and 
neither of these being particularly enthu- 
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siastic. The writer challenges the view, 
but admits that the nation’s gas utility 
billboards seem to be devoted wholly to 
promoting the residential load. ; 

Although local newspapers will vio- 
lently object to the following statement as 
shaking the very foundations of Ameri- 
can business communication, newspaper 
space advertising does not work in selling 
industrial and commercial gas for specific 
utility companies. The reasons are ob- 
vious. National publications have the 
greater part of their circulations well 
without the range of any given utility 
company’s prospect map; newspapers do 
not specifically address the business- 
minded public, and local or regional mag- 
azines are not strong. 

Of the paltry 20 percent of the voters 
who had tried space advertising in behalf 
of industrial and commercial gas busi- 
ness, most were only lukewarm or un- 
favorably inclined. The four fifths who 
do not practice the technique feel they 
can spend their money more wisely other- 
wise. 

In the field of editorial publicity there 
was not a single negative vote. Where 
the industrial and commercial gas depart- 
ment of the utility had tried to play pub- 
lic relations expert, the vote was for more 
of the same. 

A full 41 percent claimed skill in co- 
operating with the A. G. A.’s national 
publicity program, 44 percent have, some- 
how or other, arranged to serve on a pub- 
licity committee of some worthwhile cus- 
tomer group or society. There has been 
reasonable activity in the practice of dis- 
tributing worthwhile article reprints, ty- 
ing in with local drives and charities, en- 
couraging gas Company engineers to write 
articles, and inviting happy industrial and 
commercial customers to author articles 
and speeches about their applications of 
gas fuel—but fairly halting experience in 
working with the city editors and the 
business page editors of local newspapers. 

Also in the field of public relations it 
was discovered that the gas company au- 
ditorium was actively used for conducting 
courses and loaned to civic groups. Six 
of the men in the audience regularly 
participated in trade school training pro- 
grams to teach better industrial and com- 
mercial gas utilization to the coming busi- 
ness generation, and five made a practice 
of lecturing at universities and colleges. 
Three had accepted dates to deliver lec- 
tures before educational groups by writ- 
ing the Association for a “canned” spiel. 

Five actively used the company testing 
laboratory as a public relations tool, and 
swear by it; two regularly conduct group 
tours of major industrial and commercial 
gas installations, and four make a prac- 
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tice of taking prospect groups through 
the gas plant itself. 

Many at the meeting were much en- 
couraged to find that eight in the audi- 
ence had scld management upon incor- 
porating the industrial and commercial 
gas story into company movie films or 
radio scripts. 

Roughly one quarter of the voters had 
explored opportunities in “putting the 
fee” on the equipment manufacturer by 
asking him either to make mailings to 
gas-company-supplied lists or acting as 
host to prospect groups at his plant. 
Those who have acquired the habit 
largely consider it productive, but there 
was measurable disappointment, and more 
than measurable indifference, to what the 
speaker called ‘“‘using the manufacturer.” 


Display Groups Assign Exhibit Space 


Perhaps the most alarming disclosure 
was the lack of skill on the part of in- 
dustrial and commercial gas men in using 
the most time-tested of ail sales promo- 
tional techniques adaptable to specific 
local customer groups—direct-by-mail. Of 
nine direct-by-mail techniques listed, only 
one had been tried by more than 20 per- 
cent of the voters. 38 percent had made 
mailings consisting of letters and enclos- 
ing manufacturers’ literature, and almost 
as many were disappointed in the results 
as were encouraged. 

A bare one fifth had produced special 
beoklets for customer and prospect dis- 
tribution, although those who had seemed 
to have gotten results. 

In the use of broadsides, syndicated 
A. G. A. material, cooperative dealer 


Industrial Group: (I. to r.) Larry Foote, New York; Frank J. Fieser, New York; Herman Gehnrich, 
New York; A. C. Eversole (standing), Toledo; A. N. Mason, New York; Frank H. Trembly, Jr., Phila- 
delphia, chairman; M. A. Combs, A.G.A.; D. A. Campbell, Cleveland; C. E. Cunningham, Philadelphia 


WO groups of the Committee on Dis- 

plays at National Expositions, Frank H. 
Trembly, Jr., The Philadelphia Gas Works 
Co., chairman, met recently at Amercian Gas 
Association Headquarters to formulate com- 
bined exhibit designs and assign space to co- 
operating exhibitors in coming national ex- 
positions. The industrial group met to arrange 
details of the A. G. A. Combined Industrial 
Gas Exhibit at the National Metal Congress 
and Exposition in the Commercial Museum, 
Philadelphia, October 25-29. An area of 
nearly 7,000 square feet will be occupied by 


industrial heating equipment manufacturers 
to make this one of the largest exhibits ever 
sponsored by the Industrial and Commercial 
Gas Section. 

The other group met to assign space and 
make other detailed decisions for the National 
Hotel Exposition in Grand Central Palace, 
New York, November 8-12. Leading manufac- 
turers of heavy duty commercial cooking 
equipment will appear in the A. G. A. Com- 
bined Commercial Gas Cooking Exhibit, 


which will occupy more than 4,500 square 
feet of space. 





Si Ie. 





ting of Commercial Group at A.G.A. Headquarters: Al Hess (left), New York; 


M. A. Combs, A.G.A.; C. A. Shear, New York; F. J. Fieser, New York; Frank H. Trembly, Jr., Phila- 
delphia, chairman; Frank Drohan, New York; Ray Martin, New York, and J. T. Heilig, Newark 
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mailings, the distribution of reference 
data and technical information, “gim- 
mick” letters, straight continuing letter 
campaigns to prospects, the distribution 
of A. G. A. advertisement reprints, and 
the mailing of blotters and printed re- 
minders, not more than 15 percent in any 
case, and some times as few as three per- 
cent, had gotten to first base. Eight out of 
ten hadn't even tried to use the postage 
stamp in selling. Many were sufficiently 
disappointed in direct-by-mail promotion 
to be forced to report failures with the 
technique. 

The writer (strictly as one man’s opin- 
ion) feels that here is the greatest single 
opportunity for Association service to in- 
dustrial and commercial members. 

Perhaps the fault lies with the mailing 
lists of customers and prospects which 
utility companies have built (or failed to 
build). Perhaps the lack is good direct- 
by-mail advertising professionalism. If 
recommendations are in order on the 
basis of the Windsor study, let it be sug- 
gested that industrial and commercial gas 
sales managers engage the best direct-by- 
mail specialists in town, and that the As- 
sociation form a committee of the Indus- 
trial and Commercial Gas Section devoted 
to making direct-by-miail techniques work. 

It should be noted also that the voting 
at Windsor did not disclose any success 
with the techniques of giving gifts or re- 
membrances to industrial and commer- 


cial prospects. If as many as four or five 
had tried any suggested technique, it was 
a landslide. Only five had utilized “The 
Commercial Kitchen Manual,” the book 
“Combustion,” and copies of “Trinks’”’ as 
a donated means of teaching large gas 
consumers how better to utilize the fuel. 
Only three had attempted to make dis- 
tributions of manufacturers catalog lit- 
erature on a thorough basis. Only four 
had gone in for the giving of paper 
weights, ash trays, telephone pads, pen- 
cils, calendars, and so forth. 

It should be noted that men who voted 
were more heavily on the industrial side 
of the picture than on the commercial 
side, that the bulk of the attendance came 
from the Atlantic Seaboard and the Mid- 
West, with only a few from Canada, the 
far West, and the South; that two thirds 
of the voters represented natural or mixed 
gas territories and one third represented 
manufactured gas territories; and that al- 
most two thirds of the voters represented 
straight gas companies and one third rep- 
resented combination companies. 

For those who attended the meeting 
the name and company affiliation of at 
least one member who had tried each of 
the 50 techniques, was given—the thought 
being that those interested in investigat- 
ing the technique could check with an 
actual previous user. Those who wish to 
inquire of the Association may obtain the 
names of such men. 


Midwest Industrial Gas Council Meets 





Informal group attending Midwest Industrial Gas Council spring meeting: Donald R. Groff (left), 
Northern Indiana Public Service Co., chairman; Paul Furkert, Gas Appliance Service, Inc.; W. A. Mul- 
ler and J. R. Woodfill, Northern Indiana Public Service Co.; H. O. Bennett, Surface Combustion Corp. 


NFORMATIVE discussions of industrial 

gas problems featured a two-day spring 
meeting of the Midwest Industrial Gas Coun- 
cil in the Sky Club of the Leland Hotel in 
Aurora, Ill., June 3 and 4. Approximately 
150 industrial gas engineers from every sec- 
tion of the Middle West attended. 

Technical papers occupied the opening 
day, while the second: day was set aside for 
visits to plants. Following a welcome by 
C. H. Kallstedt, Western United Gas & Elec- 
tric Co., Fred H. Tittsworth, American Steel 
& Wire Co., presented a paper, “Use of 
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Various Gaseous and Liquid Fuels in the 
Steel and Wire Mill.” Next A. H. Koch, 
Surface Combustion Corp., Toledo, Ohio, 
delivered a talk, ‘Process Operating Costs 
as a Tool of the Industrial Gas Engineer.” 
Afternoon papers were as follows: “In- 
vestigation of Induction Heating in Rela- 
tion to Industrial Gas Heating” as conducted 
by the American Gas Association—George 
A. Uhlmeyer, Iowa-Illinois Gas & Electric 
Co., Rock Island, Ill.; ‘Customer Contacts 
and Relations—During Restriction Period” — 
Ralph Wenner, The Ohio Fuel Gas Co., and 





“Latest Developments in Non-Ferrous Me. 
ing Equipment’—E. J. Geittmann, Fishe 
Furnace Division, Lindberg Engineering 
Company. 

Western United Gas & Electric Compagy 
and Public Service Co. of Northern Illinois 
were joint sponsors of a reception hour and 
banquet during which a framed scroll cop. 
taining signatures of council members wa 
presented to Gustav W. Akerlow, a charte 
member who is retiring from active service 
in the gas industry. W 

Howard D. Valentine, The Peoples Ga 
Light & Coke Co., as feature speaker at the 
banquet, gave a humorous talk at the banquet, 
“A Fuel There Was.” 





Restaurant Operation 


Program Available 
EORGE L. WENZEL, noted food 


sultant, has given the American 
Association an option on his time from J 
uary 16 to May 14, 1949. During this 
riod he may be booked by gas companies 
present his short course in restaurant o 
ation for their commercial customers and 
lecture on food purchasing for housewivg 
He will be available as follows: 
East—January 17 to February 12 
Mid-West—February 14 to March 12 
West—March 14 to April 9 
South—April 11 to May 14. 


Mr. Wenzel is booked solid for 1948, in. 
cluding programs for six gas companies in 
the northeast. The course will be given to 














hotel, restaurant, and institutional feeding Sol V 

operators under the sponsorship of the gas ing v 

company, or in some instances, the co-spon- 

sorship of the gas company and local tes- 

taurant association. R 
His first presentation for a gas company 

will be September 13-18 at Boston under mem 

the co-sponsorship of the Massachusetts Res- Regi 

taurant Association and the Boston Consoli- the | 

dated Gas Company. During the first week May 

in November the Hartford, Conn., and Provi- T 

dence, R. I., gas companies will offer their pe 

0 


course to their volume cooking operators. 
The Philadelphia Gas Works Company has Amé 


scheduled November 15-19 to have Mr. prog 
Wenzel instruct their customers in the most teria 
efficient methods of volume cooking opera- cil ( 
tion. During the week of November 21, Mr. prog 
Wenzel will go to Atlantic City where the “al 
South Jersey Gas Company will arrange for as 
the many hotel and restaurant people in that - 
resort town to attend this series of talks. lyn 
December 13, 14 and 15 will find the Ir 
program being sponsored by The Brooklyn son 
Union Gas Company in cooperation with the dep: 
local restaurant group. Mr. Wenzel will is- latic 
clude at appropriate spots in his talks dis ima 
cussions of the many ways in which modem itive 
gas equipment can save fuel and food. n 
The deadline for arranging to use Mr. h 
Wenzel’s services during 1949 is August 1, ~ 
1948. Applications for booking the program = 
Ou 


or requests for additional information should 
be made to John J. Bourke, director, Com- A. 
mercial Gas Cooking Promotion, A. G. A. "CI 
headquarters. Sell 
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Sol W. Weill, George D. Roper Corp., demonstrat- 
ing waterless cooking feature of new gas range 


AIN and cloudy skies failed to 
dampen the enthusiasm of the 150 
members of the New York-New Jersey 
Regional Gas Sales Council convening at 
the Westchester Country Club, Rye, N. Y., 
May 24 and 25. 

The two-day conference under spon- 
sorship of the Residential Gas Section, 
American Gas Association, presented a 
program packed with informative ma- 
terial from the opening remarks by Coun- 
cil Chairman W. B. Hewson to the quiz 
program conducted by J. J. Deely at the 
conference dinner. Both the opening and 
closing speakers represented The Brook- 
lyn Union Gas Company. 

In his introductory remarks, Mr. Hew- 
son stressed the importance of the sales 
department in promoting good public re- 
lations for gas companies. Constructive 
imagination is needed in formulating pos- 
itive plans for the future, he declared. 

N. T. Sellman, vice-president, West- 
chester Lighting Co., Mt. Vernon, N. Y., 
welcomed the conferees to Westchester 
County. Tracing the history of the 
A. G. A. Testing Laboratories and the 
“CP” Range Division of G.A.M.A., Mr. 
Sellman said that standards of gas appli- 
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ances are now so high that gas utilities 
can view impartially the question of 
whether or not to merchandise appliances. 
Under either direct merchandising or 
through dealer distribution, there is no 
need to hesitate in 1948, he said. The gas 
industry now has the equipment and the 
know-how to enter into an aggressive 
campaign of selling. 

Sol W. Weill, George D. Roper Corp., 
Rockford, Ill., proved that action speaks 
louder than words in selling gas appli- 
ances. Many of the simple conveniences 
incorporated in today’s modern appli- 
ances which are of great interest to cus- 
tomers may be overlooked by salesmen 
because of their familiarity. He declared 
that old gas ranges and the victory 
models produced right after the war are 
the gas industry’s most serious competi- 
tor today. 

His company’s promotional plans in 
the field of gas refrigeration were dis- 
cussed by George S. Jones, vice-president, 
Servel, Inc., Evansville, Indiana. Mr. 
Jones also stressed the importance of 
public relations in the sales picture, both 
at plant and national levels. 

Finer points of salesmanship, particu- 
larly in the house-to-house market, were 
presented by Harry Boyd Brown, presi- 
dent, Good House Stores, Inc. From a 
wide background of experience, Mr. 
Brown has gathered many amusing as 


well as serious incidents to point up his 
presentation. 

Recommendations of the nominating 
committee were unanimously accepted at 
the opening of the second day of the con- 
ference. Walter G. McKie, Rochester Gas 
& Electric Corp., Rochester, N. Y., was 
elected chairman for the coming year. 
George Kelley, Westchester Lighting Co., 
was appointed vice-chairman, and W. D. 
Williams, Public Service Electric & Gas 
Co., Newark, N. J., and Fred Laux, 
Kings County Lighting Co., Brooklyn, 
N. Y., were elected to the Sales Council. 

Greetings from the Association were 
tendered at the second day’s session by 
George H. Smith, A. G. A. assistant man- 
aging director, and Walter G. McKie 
ably conducted the program. 

W. D. Williams, chairman, A. G. A. 
Water Heating Committee, offered some 
new approaches to the sale of avtomatic 
gas water heaters, including the educa- 
tion of homemakers in temperature con- 
trol of gas appliances, particularly mod- 
ern, quick recovery gas water heaters. 

H. H. Cuthrell, vice-president, A. G. A. 
and The Brooklyn Union Gas Co., pre- 
sented some of the problems facing gas 
utilities today. He told the steps being 
taken under the A. G. A. Promotion, Ad- 
vertising and Research Plan to solve 


(Continued on page 55) 





Speakers who set fast tempo at Rye: (I. to r.) W. B. Hewson, The Brooklyn Union Gas Co., council 
chairman; W. D. Williams, Public Service Electric & Gas Co., Newark; Walter G. McKie, Rochester 
Gas & Electric Corp., chairman-elect, and N. T. Sellman, Westchester Lighting Co., Mt. Vernon 
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A. C. CHERRY, Chairman 





Conference chairmen: C. C. Russell, Koppers Co., 
Production Committee (left), and J. G. Sweeney, 
The Brooklyn Union Gas Co., Chemical Committee 


Vice-chairmen: Dr. F. E. Vandaveer, The East Ohio 
Gas Co., Chemical Committee; H. C. Jones, New 
England Power Service Co., Production Committee 
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W. R. FRASER, Vice-Chairman 


PERATING techniques of the gas 

industry were subjected to a search- 
ing analysis at the Joint Production and 
Chemical Conference sponsored by the 
Technical Section, American Gas Associa- 
tion, which converted the Berkeley-Car- 
teret Hotel in Asbury Park, N. J., into 
an engineer's paradise during the three- 
day period, May 24-26. Approximately 
600 delegates took part in the series of 
meetings which made important contribu- 
tions to the advancing science of gas 
manufacture. 

The conference served to emphasize the 
fact that the gas industry is exploring 
many uncharted fields in a determined ef- 
fort to break gas production bottlenecks 
and expand the industry's sphere of use- 
fulness. High on the agenda were such 
topics as gas production research, avail- 
ability of raw materials for gas manufac- 
ture, plant maintenance, peak load proc- 
esses, accident prevention, advances in gas 
chemistry. 

Under the able presiding of C. C. Rus- 
sell, Koppers Co., Inc., chairman, Gas Pro- 
duction Committee, and J. G. Sweeney, 
The Brooklyn Union Gas Co., chairman, 
Chemical Committee, a crowded schedule 
was carried out smoothly. H. C. Jones, 
New England Power Service Co., Boston, 





C. E. Utermohle (left), Baltimore, chairman, Water Gas Committee; S. S. Tomkins, New York; W. R. 
Fraser, Detroit, chairman, Corrosion Committee with A. C. Cherry, chairman, Technical Section 
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A. GORDON KING, Secretary 


Production and Chemical Headlines 


Mass., vice-chairman, gas production, and 
Dr. F. E. Vandaveer, The East Ohio Gas 
Co., Cleveland, Ohio, vice-chairman, 
chemical, made substantial contributions 
in supporting roles. 

The future of the gas industry is largely 
in the hands of the technical men, E. H. 
Werner, president, Jersey Central Power & 
Light Co., Asbury Park, declared in his ad. 
dress of welcome. In order to meet the tre- 
mendous demand for gas house heating 
and at the same to serve industrial custom. 
ers, it is imperative that production costs be 
decreased, Mr. Werner said. Northeastern 
areas will welcome natural gas but, he 
warned, companies should not become too 
dependent upon it for the long-term source 
of gas supply. Instead they should place 
responsibility upon the production men’s 
shoulders. 

War, peace, world-wide events, and 
economics have a tremendous effect on the 
gas industry, H. Carl Wolf, A. G. A. 
managing director, pointed out, because 
the economy of America is tied to the gas 
industry. Ours is the country’s sixth larg- 
est industry, he said. Producing 13 percent 
of the heat energy of the country, it has a 
tremendous responsibility. 

“The power to produce is the power of 
America,” he declared, adding that therein 
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Dr. |. A. Denison, National Bureau of Standards, 
and H. H. Cuthrell, Brooklyn, A.G.A. vice-president 
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lies the importance of the gas production 
men. Mr. Wolf called for complete coor- 
dination between psoduction and distribu- 
tion on the one hand and sales on the 
other. He also urged the delegates to “talk 
and tell” talk to each other with a free ex- 
change of ideas and tell others what the 
gas industry has and is doing. 

Technical aspects of the Washington 
changeover from 600 B.t.u. mixed gas to 
1,100 B.t.u. straight natural gas were de- 
scribed in a paper prepared by Frank P. 
Lamb and presented by James R. Mc- 
Queen, Washington Gas Light Company. 
This informative paper described segrega- 
tion and purging of the distribution sys- 
tem, laboratory determination of specifica- 
tions, appliance adjustments, and public- 
ity. 

T. L. Robey, coordinator, A. G. A. Gas 
Production Research, brought the confer- 
ence up to date on the status and accom- 
plishments of this vital program. He de- 
scribed briefly the work being done in the 
12 projects under active investigation, in- 
cluding five classified as process engineer- 
ing research, five as product and analyti- 
cal projects, and two as fundamental re- 
search. 

Discussing the pilot plant study of hy- 
drocarbon reforming and the project on 
sulfur resistant catalysts, Mr. Robey said 
these projects have been responsible for 
the establishment of throughput capacities 
for the normally gaseous hydrocarbons 


East meets West: A. B. Lauderbaugh (left), Pittsburgh; F. E. Ceccarelli, 
New York; E. O. Mattocks, Bartlesville and P. V. Mullins, Amarillo, Texas 
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Between sessions at Asbury Park: Dr. A. Orning, Carnegie Institute, Pitts- 
burgh; R. Van Vliet, Staten Island, N. Y.; Dr. C. W. Wilson, Baltimore 


John V. G. Postles (left), Philadelphia, chairman, A.G.A. Committee on 
Fuels; Dr. A. W. Gauger, State College, Pa.; P. T. Dashiell, Philadelphia 





Delegates Fred J. Pfluke (left), Rochester N. Y.; James R. McQueen, Washington; Samuel Weiss, Ameri- 
can Coke and Coal Chemicals Institute, Washington, and E. S. Pettyjohn, director, 1.G.T., Chicago 


such as refinery oil gas, propane and bu- 
tane, which are several times greater than 
the original design capacities. The process 
has now been extended successfully to se- 
lected liquid hydrocarbons such as gaso- 
line. Mr. Robey set forth the advantages 
of the process as follows: 

“Obviously the substantial increases in 
throughput capacity of the catalyst bed 
are reflected in reduced investment costs. 
The flexibility of the process with respect 
to gas composition and the size and ca- 
pacity of the catalyst units makes this 
process attractive not only for peak load 
installations, and particularly at the ex- 
tremities of overloaded distribution sys- 
tems, but also for augmenting base load 
requirements in certain situations.” 


Mr. Robey concluded his report with a 
ringing appeal for continued support of 
an accelerated research program. “The gas 
industry has reached the point,” he de- 
clared, “where we have to run fast even to 
stay where we are.” 

P. T. Dashiell, chairman of the Gas 
Production Research Committee for the 
first three years, and others during the 
conference supported Mr. Robey in urging 
the industry to maintain an expanded re- 
search program. 

Work of the Subcommittee on Stresses 
and Strains was explained by the chair- 
man, Dr. A. W. Gauger, research di- 
rector, The Pennsylvania State College, 
who asked the industry to cooperate in a 
program to develop more certain knowl- 





W. F. Brown, chairman, Accident Prevention; J. F. Anthes, Brooklyn; J. H. 
Wolfe, Baltimore; T. L. Robey, coordinator, A.G.A. Gas Production Research 
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edge about the reaction of coal when 
heated. 

Louis Shnidman, Rochester Gas and 
Electric Corp., chairman, Subcommittee 
on “Gaseous Fuels,” brought the first 
afternoon session to a close with a de- 
scription of the comprehensive “Gaseous 
Fuels” book which he edited and which is 
now receiving widespread attention in the 
technical world. 

A symposium on raw materials for gas 
fuel which held a packed audience through 
a long evening session brought out a large 
amount of valuable information on the 
current supply of coal, coke, oil, and LP- 
gas. Following introductory remarks by 
J. V. Postles, The Philadelphia Gas 
Works Co., as chairman, A. G. A. Com- 
mittee on Fuels, Dr. H. J. Rose, director 
of research and vice-president, Bituminous 
Coal Research, Inc., Pittsburgh, spoke on 
availability-of coal for gas manufacture. 

Summarizing replies received from 27 
leading producers of “commercial” gas 
and coking coal, Mr. Rose said the coal in- 
dustry “is confident that an adequate sup- 
ply of gas and coking coals of acceptable 
purity will be commercially available for 
many years to come.’’ Some producers ex- 
pect a trend toward increased use of high- 
and medium-volatile coals, he reported. 

“Increased attention is being given to 
washing and drying special-purpose coals 
to provide maximum quality and uni- 
formity,”” Mr. Rose continued. New gasifi- 
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Carbonization & Coke Luncheon: Elliott Preston, Pittsburgh; H. K. Merker, 
Brooklyn, chairman; J. M. Daschbach, New York; W. C. Wardner, New Haven 


Water Gas Operation Luncheon: Robert S. Emanuel (left), Harrison, N. J.; 
O. H. Smith, New York, luncheon chairman; R. B. Paquette, Chicago, and 
C. E. Utermohle, Jr., Baltimore, chairman, A.G.A. Water Gas Committee 


cation and gas purification processes now 
undergoing intensive study may broaden 
the specifications for gas industry coals. 
He estimated that the gas utility industry 
consumes less than two percent of the to- 
tal coal mined. 

Vigorous action to conserve coking 
coals was urged by Samuel Weiss, execu- 
tive secretary, American Coke and Coal 
Chemicals Institute, Washington, D. C., 
who gave a detailed analysis of the cur- 
rent coke situation. The shortage of good 
coking coals, he said, is already accentuat- 
ing shortages in other sections of the 
economy. For the period from 1944 to the 
end of 1948, Mr. Weiss estimated a net 
gain in coke-making capacity of but half 
of the capacity of all new ovens built dur- 
ing that time. 

From the supply side, Mr. Weiss rec- 
ommended that large consumers of coke 
should maintain their coke-making facili- 
ties and, despite high construction costs, 
consider carefully the advantage of insur- 
ing their position as to coke supplies. 

“There is nothing on the horizon now 
to indicate any ultimate gain by postpon- 
ing necessary oven building,” he said. 

Despite an estimated record oil supply 
for 1948, it will be nip and tuck as to 
whether all demands are satisfactorily met, 
according to D. L. Barrett, manager, bulk 
products division, Esso Standard Oil Com- 
pany Domestic oil supply is up 7.5 percent 
from 1947, imports are up 9.6 percent, 





Chemistry in Gas Industry Luncheon: J. G. Sweeney, Chemical chairman; 
Gilbert McGurl, luncheon chairman; E. M. Bliss and Benjamin Mille 


and total supply is up %.6 percent, he said. 
This estimated increase in new oil supply 
for 1948 compares with an increase in ac. 
tual demand during 1947 of 10.9 percent 
and an average increase in demand per 
year over the past 14 years of between 
five and six percent. 

Refinery capacity is available to run the 
total available crude supply, although the 
balance is a close one, Mr. Barrett de. 
clared. “A number of new refinery instal. 
lations will be completed towards the end 
of the year, however, which should pre. 
vent any bottleneck in refining capacity 
this winter. Tanker transportation should 
be sufficient during 1948 to move all 
available supplies.” 

If new refining equipment is not com. 
pleted, it will mainly affect distillate fuel 
products, he said. An abnormal yield in- 
crease in distillate fuels can only come at 
the expense of some- other products, Mr. 
Barrett maintained, and industry’s plans 
are to make it largely at the expense of 
residual fuel. 

Beyond the immediate horizon Mr. Bat- 
rett sees vast new supplies of crude oil in 
the world awaiting development. In ad- 
ditions, the United States has enormous 
potential synthetic oil reserves, he noted. 

Winding up the fuel symposium, 
H. Emerson Thomas, Westfield, N. J, 
predicted that sufficient additional quanti- 
ties of LP-gas will be forthcoming to keep 
up with new sales but that there will still 





Joint LP Gas and High B.t.u. Gas Luncheon: W. H. Isaacs (left), Chicago; 
J. P. Stephens, Cincinnati; G. J. McKinnon, chairman, High B.t.u. Gas; H. 
Emerson Thomas, chairman, LP Gas, and C. L. Hulswit, Spring Valley, N. Y. 
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be a tight supply this winter, with condi- 
tions improving before the winter of 
1949-1950. He urged the gas industry to 
provide sufficient storage to carry through 
unexpected winter needs and help the 
roducer solve the peak load problem. 

Chemists and production men met sepa- 
rately Tuesday morning in parallel ses- 
sions. The chemical meeting opened with 
a description of methods for sampling 
and analyzing LP-gases by E. O. Mat- 
tocks, Phillips Petroleum Company. 

Generally, material received in a tank 
car can be considered as having been agi- 
tated sufficiently to require only one 
sample, he stated. Samples from station- 
ary above-ground storage should be a 
composite of samples obtained from vari- 
ous locations in the container. They may 
be secured from rotary gauges or possibly 
from slip tube gauges if they extend close 
to the bottom of the container. A great 
variety of methods for analyzing LP-gas 
were discussed in Mr. Mattock’s informa- 
tive presentation which was illustrated by 
slides. 

The circulatory process for reviving 
iron oxide in place, used at the Harrison, 
N. J. Gas Works, Public Service Electric 
& Gas Co., was described by John B. Di 
Rienzo of that utility. With high load 
conditions, where trace removal of hydro- 
gen sulfide following liquid purification is 
necessary, every factor such as pH and 
humidity control, which tends to increase 
iron oxide activity must be given careful 
attention, he said. “Revivification in situ 
is a suitable means for reactivating and 
reconditioning the oxide sponge for fur- 
ther efficient trace removal and makes it 
possible to accumulate greater amounts of 
sulfur per bushel of oxide sponge before 
the purifying medium is removed from 
the box,”” Mr. Di Rienzo concluded. 

H. W. Wainwright presented a paper 
prepared by himself, A. E. Sands, M. A. 
Grafius, and M. W. Wilson, of the Syn- 
thesis Gas Production Laboratory, U. S. 
Bureau of Mines, Morgantown, W. Va., 
discussing the methylene blue method for 
the determination of low concentrations of 
hydrogen sulfide in gas. 

Prospective benefits from removing ex- 
cess nitrogen from natural gas were ana- 
lyzed in a paper prepared by P. V. Mul- 
lins and R. W. Wilson, Bureau of Mines, 
Amarillo, presented by the former, sum- 
Mafizing progress to date on a cooperative 
A. G. A. research project. The authors 
discussed physical effects and economic 
benefits of nitrogen removal under typical 
conditions and gave examples. The cost 
figures and benefits cited of transporting 
nitrogen-free gas emphasize the desira- 
bility of developing suitable industrial 
means for large-scale nitrogen removal 
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operations in connection with gas trans- 
mission. 

A comprehensive and valuable report 
on methods of boiler water conditioning 
and chemical cleaning of boilers was pre- 
sented by S. S. Tomkins, Consolidated 
Edison Co. of New York, Inc. The im- 
portance of adequate cleaning of the in- 
terior surfaces of a boiler was stressed by 
Mr. Tomkins. 

“It is now generally realized,” he said, 
“that even with adequate chemical condi- 
tioning of the boiler water, it is improb- 
able that the boiler can be kept clean and 
efficient by blowing down, or in some 
cases by manual cleaning such as turbin- 
ing.” 

Periodical washing of boilers with in- 
hibited acid was recommended. Average 
costs of acid washing are about the same 
as mechanical cleaning, according to the 
author, and usually a better job is ob- 
tained with considerable saving in man- 
hours and outage time. He described a 





fundamental coke plant practice offer a 
wide range of possibilities, according to 
Mr. Wardner. “Certain additive materials 
such as oil may be applied to the coal 
with good results but this has its limita- 


tions. So-called residuum oils often used 
for this purpose require more B.t.u. per 


pound to carbonize than does the coal 
with which it is heated.” 


Results of a study of maintenance and 


preventive maintenance practices affecting 
gas machines and auxiliary equipment in 


a number of companies were presented in 
a joint paper by Charles A. Gallagher, 
Long Island Lighting Co., and S. A. Pe- 
trino, Kings County Lighting Company. 
The authors deplored the tendency of 
some operators to look upon maintenance 
as a necessary evil and recommended 
strict adherence to a systematic well- 
thought-out policy. Of special interest was 
their detailed analysis of the programs of 
individual companies. 


Pinch-hitting for Frank P. Lamb, 





Edward G. Boyer (left), Philadelphia, chairman, A.G.A. Gas Production Research Committee, and 
speakers, Dr. H. J. Rose, Bituminous Coal Research, Inc., Pittsburgh, and R. B. Paquette, Chicago 


procedure applied by one company in 76 
cleanings of high pressure boilers and 190 
cleanings of low pressure boilers. 

Opening the gas production session, 
Walter C. Wardner, superintendent, The 
Connecticut Coke Co., New Haven, re- 
ported on various methods for increasing 
gas production from coke oven plants 
which are in use in this country, Canada, 
and England. Also presented was a tabu- 
lar summary showing the frequency of 
use of these methods at a number of 
plants. 

In controlling basic coke plant opera- 
tion, Mr. Wardner said, two possibilities 
exist; either adjustment of operating 
schedules or increased efficiency of cur- 
rent operation. Varying the rates of opera- 
tion, however, in his opinion offers no so- 
lution when the plant is already being 
operated at maximum capacity consistent 
with safety and long oven life. Another 
possibility lies in modifying coal mixture, 
he stated. 

Varying operations by alterations to 


Washington Gas Light Co, E. M. 
Perry presented Mr. Lamb’s paper on 
“Production of High B.t.u. Oil Gas in a 
Standard Water Gas Set.” The paper 
gave operating results on the high B.t.u. 
oil gas process using oil firing which was 
adopted to supplement the supply of 
natural gas on peak load days. The substi- 
tute gas required was one that could be 
mixed with natural gas in proportions up 
to 50 percent of the final mixture without 
affecting appliance performance and one 
that would give reasonable performance 
when mixed with natural gas in greater 
proportions. 

At one point due to an interruption in 
the natural gas supply nearly 100 percent 
oil gas was sent out for several hours. 
Commenting on this, the author said that 
distribution service orders in the area 
were three times normal on the largest 
sendout day of the year and were pre- 
dominantly leak orders due to the differ- 
ent odor of the oil gas as compared with 
the odorized natural gas. When a mixture 
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of 50 percent oil gas or less and natural 
gas was distributed, service orders were 
about normal. The large volume of tar 
produced by the oil gas process was stored 
in holder tanks and subsequently burned 
as boiler fuel. 

J. D. Davis, U.S. Bureau of Mines, Wash- 
ington, delivered a report prepared jointly 
with B. W. Naugle, J. T. McCartney and 
J. E. Wilson, of the Bureau's staff, cover- 
ing measurement of coking pressure in a 
small laboratory oven. A five-inch oven 
similar to a large vertical oven, and elec- 
trically-heated from both sides, was con- 
structed to investigate expansion pressures 
on a small scale. Results obtained with 
this oven justified these conclusions, ac- 
cording to the authors: 


Conclusions Justified 


1. Reduction of a coke oven to laboratory 
size tends to produce a higher wall pressure, 
part of which is caused by the higher gas 
pressure developed in the narrower oven. 

2. The magnitude of the pressure seems 
dependent on such factors as rate of rise of 
center temperature, thickness of coke from 
the oven wall to the plastic layers, amount of 
the charge plastic at one time, formation of 
non-reproducible plastic- envelopes in the free 
top tests, amount of vertical expansion, and 
unavoidable variable cooling in the confined 
top-cooled tests, whereas duplication of re- 
sults seems dependent only on the latter 
three. 

3. The results are empirical, and it would 
be difficult to predict from them the pressure 
a sample would develop in the large vertical 
oven or coke oven. 


A variety of information which ran the 
gamut of the gas industry's operating ex- 
periences was exchanged at the four well- 
attended luncheon conferences held Tues- 
day afternoon. These off-the-record meet- 
ings were divided as follows: 


Carbonization and Coke—H. K. Merker, 
The Brooklyn Union Gas Co., chairman; Max- 
well McCreery, Eastern Gas & Fuel Asso- 
ciates, Everett, Mass., alternate chairman. 

Chemistry in Industry—Gilbert McGurl, 
Koppers Co., Inc., Kearny, chairman. 

Joint LP-Gas and High B.t.u. Gas—H. 
Emerson Thomas, Westfield, N. J., chairman, 
LP-Gas; G. J. McKinnon, Michigan Consoli- 
dated Gas Co., Detroit, chairman, High B.t.u. 
Gas. 

Water Gas Operation—Oliver Smith, Con- 
solidated Edison Co. of New York, Inc., chair- 
man; R. B. Paquette, The Peoples Gas Light 
and Coke Co., Chicago, alternate chairman. 


The Dayton-Faber oxygen oil-gas proc- 
ess was described in a paper by W. F. 
Faber presented at the Joint LP-Gas and 
High B.t.u. Gas meeting. 

An interesting and educational color 
film demonstrating the extinguishment of 
propane, gasoline, and benzol fires under 
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high pressure was shown by the Ansul 
Chemical Company at the beginning of 
the Wednesday general session. 

Modern principles of accident preven- 
tion were expounded by W. F. Brown, 
safety director, Consolidated Edison Co. 
of New York, Inc., and chairman, A. G. A. 
Accident Prevention Committee, who em- 
phasized that enlightened management 
looks upon safety work as “not only hu- 
mane, but progressive and profitable.” 
After citing accident experience, costs, 
safety training, and policies, Mr. Brown 
gave this cogent definition of safety: 

“Finally, when we analyze the term of 
‘Safety’ we find more than just security 
or freedom from danger! It means an at- 
tempt to prevent the occurrence of wholly 
unnecessary accidents whether they result 
in injury or not. It means an honest and 
intelligent effort to curb and minimize 
recklessness and carelessness. It stands for 
the establishment of order in place of 
chaos in all walks of life. It stands for the 
defeat of fatalism with its theme ‘acci- 
dents are bound to happen’ by substituting 
intelligent and prudent thinking in place 
of such blind pagan reasoning. It is em- 
blematic of an economic, patriotic and 
humanitarian work being practiced by de- 
cent people everywhere.” 

At this point on the program, W. R. 
Fraser, Michigan Consolidated Gas Co., 
Detroit, described the organization and 
objectives of the Corrosion Committee of 
which he is chairman. He urged the in- 





dustry to cooperate in the work of this 
newly-formed group. 

Chemical aspects of underground corto. 
sion and corrosion prevention methods 
were analyzed by I. A. Denison, chief 
Underground Corrosion Section, National 
Bureau of Standards, Washington, D. ¢ 
Factors which affect the behavior of a ya. 
riety of ferrous and nonferrous metals and 
alloys underground were considered with 
respect to both environment and composi- 
tion of material. 

“Consideration of all of the materials 
which have been exposed to soil corrosion 
by the National Bureau of Standards,” 
Mr. Denison said, ‘shows that the factor 
which induces corrosion most generally is 
deficient aeration. The most serious corro. 
sion of ferrous metals, copper and copper 
alloys, lead and zinc was observed ip 
poorly-aerated soils. High concentrations 
of soluble salts are very corrosive to all 
metals except lead, but only when accom. 
panied by deficient aeration.” 

Chromium and nickel in alloy steels im. 
prove their resistance to underground cor. 
rosion generally, the author stated, but 
the high contents of chromium stainless 
steels may so concentrate corrosion in lo- 
cal areas that deep pitting results. How. 
ever, steels containing eight percent or 
more of nickel in addition to 18 percent 
of chromium have resisted corrosion in all 
soils for the maximum exposure period of 
the field tests. Zinc is effective in protect- 
ing iron and steel both as a metallic coat- 


Fraser Appointed Section Vice-Chairman 


ILLIAM R. 
FRASER, ex- 
perimental engineer 
in the Detroit dis- 
trict, Michigan Con- 
solidated Gas Co., 
has been appointed 
vice-chairman of the 
Technical Section, 
American Gas Asso- 
ciation, to fill the un- 
expired term of S. J. 
Modzikowski, chemi- 
cal testing engineer, 
The Peoples Gas 
Light and Coke Co., Chicago, who has re- 
signed due to illness. The appointment was 
made May 25, by A. C. Cherry, Cincinnati, 
Technical Section chairman, following the 
recommendation of the Nominating Com- 
mittee and unanimous approval of the Sec- 
tion’s Managing and Executive Committees. 
Mr. Fraser's term of office expires in Oc- 
tober 1948. 
Mr. Fraser's selection as vice-chairman fol- 
lows a long period of active work in Associ- 
ation affairs. A member of the Technical 


W. R. Fraser 


Section’s Managing Committee and chairman 
of the Corrosion Committee, he is also ac- 
tive on the Gas Production Research and 
Domestic Gas Research Advisory Commit 
tees, Domestic Gas Appliance Installation and 
Improvement Committees, and past chairman 
of the Mixed Gas Research Group. In ad- 
dition, he is a member of the Liquefied Pe- 
troleum Code Committee and the Natural 
Gas Research Technical Advisory Committee. 

Outside the A. G. A., Mr. Fraser is a 
member of the National Association of Cor- 
rosion Engineers and the D-2 and D-3 Com- 
mittees, American Society for Testing Ma- 
terials. 

Mr. Fraser entered Worcester Polytechnic 
Institute in 1916. After Army service with 
Chemical Warfare Divisions during World 
War I, he transferred to the University of 
Michigan and graduated in 1921 with a BS. 
degree in chemical engineering. 

He joined the gas industry in 1922, work- 
ing his way through the laboratories and the 
manufacturing and distribution operations di- 
vision of the former Detroit City Gas Com- 
pany. When the latter became the Detroit 
district, Michigan Consolidated Gas Co., Mr. 
Fraser was appointed experimental engineer. 
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ing and as an anode for cathodic protec- 
tion, Mr. Denison reported. 

Hugh H. Cuthrell, vice-president, The 
Brooklyn Union Gas Co., and vice-presi- 
dent, A. G. A., made a stirring plea for 
oung men with dynamic ideas to take 
hold of the industry’s problems and meet 
the challenge of an expanding economy. 
He said the future of the industry de- 
pends upon improving methods and equip- 
ment, not only to take care of the house 
heating load but to meet all other de- 
mands for gas service. He urged more 
support for the A. G. A. research pro- 
gram and called for concentration on 
those projects which would give early re- 
lief to the industry. 

A progress report on A. G. A. mixed 
gas research by J. F. Anthes, The Brook- 
lyn Union Gas Co., chairman of the su- 
pervising committee, was the concluding 
feature of the morning session. Mr. Anthes 
gave a comprehensive picture of the back- 
ground and results to date of this work 
which is now in its third phase, namely, 
experimental work with appliances and 
test burners. 

Reporting for the Subcommittee on Use 
of Oxygen in Gas Manufacture, L. L. 
Newman, U. S. Bureau of Mines, chair- 
man, summarized replies from oxygen 
plant manufacturers which indicated “that 
enormous strides have been made in the 
progress of oxygen plant construction and 
that some commercial plants will be com- 
pleted within the next few months.” 

There is considerable concern, Mr. New- 
man said, in steel plant operations over 
the size of the load factor under which 
tonnage-oxygen plants will be operated in 
view of the nature of the uses made of the 
oxygen. In the case of gas plant operation 
in which gas produced by means of oxy- 
gen would constitute the base load, Mr. 
Newman declared that “the promise of 
low cost oxygen at last appears to be ful- 
filled.” He advocated intensification of 
A. G. A. fundamental and applied re- 
search in the utilization of oxygen for gas 
manufacture. 

Equipment and processes for manufac- 
turing higher B.t.u. gases were outlined by 
J. P. Stephens, The Cincinnati Gas & 
Electric Co., who presented the results of 
asurvey of a number of companies. Mr. 
Stephens also contributed a description of 
the Hall Oil Gas Process now being tested 
in Baltimore under sponsorship of A. G. A. 
Gas Production Research Committee. 

John W. Carroll, Philadelphia Electric 
Co, Chester, Pa., and Richard B. Pa- 
quette, The Peoples Gas Light and Coke 
Co, Chicago, jointly reviewed progress in 
teforming of hydrocarbons in water gas 
sts. Mr. Carroll reported that reforming 
of refinery oil gas, LP-gases, and oil in 
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CATALYTIC REFORMING 


(Continued from page 11) 


particularly if the hourly load factor is 
high. 

During the tests at Riverhead there 
was no evidence of carbon deposition 
and it is believed that production at the 
rates shown could continue for a pro- 
longed period before burn-out would 
become necessary. 

The amount of CH, in the reformed 
gas is a good indication of probable 
carbon deposition; burn-out should not 
be necessary if this does not exceed 
three to four percent. 

Main object of the tests reported was 
to determine the gas-making capacity of 
the units. It is interesting to note, how- 
ever, that the most economical operation 
was attained in test run B, because of 
the larger amount of gas produced by 
the water-gas reaction. 

The only feed-stock thus far used at 
Riverhead is propane, but tests will be 
made with butane before the coming 
winter. Tests completed under A. G. A. 
Gas Production Research Project 
CPR-1C using butane at the Chester 
pilot plant, indicate that higher produc- 
tion rates are possible with this feed- 
stock. Research work at Chester is con- 
tinuing with various other hydrocarbon 
feed-stocks and much valuable informa- 
tion is being obtained. Surface Combus- 
tion Corporation has further developed 
the process for operation with a feed- 


stock of natural gasoline, and plants of 
this type are now being built for the 
Consumers Gas Co., Reading, Pa., and 
Harrisburg Gas Co., Harrisburg. 

The catalytic cracking process is 
ideally suited for gas production for 
peak loads: 


1. It produces a perfectly matched 
gas which can be used to supply a 100 
percent replacement gas. 

2. If located at a point remote from 
the base load plant it can completely 
take over the supply of gas to the remote 
area and relieve the transmission system 
of that supply. 

3. Being a continuous process with 
gteat flexibility in production rate, it re- 
quires no storage holder and can feed 
directly into the distribution system to 
satisfy the load requirements. 

4. Automatic control makes possible 
operation with a minimum of labor. 

5. Purification of gas is not necessary. 

6. Operation of the plant produces 
no smoke or dust. 

7. Capital investment is 
tively low. 

8. At the time of writing, feed-stocks 
of natural gas, propane, butane, refinery 
gas and natural gasoline may be used. 
Research now under way will un- 
doubtedly result in other feed-stocks be- 
ing added to this list. If a low cost 
feed-stock can be found this type of 
plant may well be the base load plant of 
tomorrow. 5 


compata- 





water gas sets provides a flexible, efficient 
method of producing a gas for mixing 
with natural gas to replace water gas or 
coke oven gas, or for producing an inter- 
mediate (800 B.t.u.) gas. Further, he said, 
“reforming results in high set capacity, 
low manpower and reliable safe operation 
with easily stored materials.” 

Mr. Paquette stated that the long-con- 
tinued production of reformed natural gas 
has a deleterious effect on checker and 
liner brick, probably due to strongly re- 
ducing gases in the absence of oil vapors. 
Provision should be made for periodic re- 
placement, he said. 

Work on the catalytic reforming of hy- 
drocarbons, sponsored by the A. G. A. 
Gas Production Research Committee at 
the Institute of Gas Technology, and co- 
rollary developments were reviewed by 
Charles H. Riesz of the Institute staff. 
Results of an initial series of tests on the 
catalytic conversion of propane and other 
gaseous feeds into carrier gases suitable 


for peak load purposes were reported pre- 
viously in the A. G. A. MONTHLY. Mr. 
Riesz added to this data and declared that 
catalytic gasification has become a practi- 
cal peak load gas generating process. Fur- 
ther research is needed, he pointed out, to 
explore application of the process to feeds 
other than propane and butane, to the 
generation of gas under pressure and to 
the development of more active and pos- 
sibly sulfur resistant catalysts. 

Actual operating results of the first full- 
scale catalytic cracking plant in the coun- 
try to augment peak load gas production 
were presented by S. W. Horsfield, Long 
Island Lighting Co., Garden City. These 
results are given in Mr. Horsfield’s article 
starting on page 9 of this issue. 

Without exception, all sessions of the 
1948 Joint Production and Chemical Com- 
mittee Conference were marked by large 
attendance and provoked an unusual 
amount of discussion. 
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Research in Heat Transfer Progressing 





Unique instrumentation techniques are employed 
in connection with recording of gas house heating 
furnace heat transfer data at the Laboratories. 
Temperatures along inside of experimental heat 
exchanger are recorded on point-to-point basis 


UBLICATION of a comprehensive re- 
view of research efforts to develop funda- 
mental heat transfer data has been authorized 
by the Technical Advisory Group for Central 
Gas Space Heating Research. To be published 
as an interim report on progress to date, it 
will cover the work that has been done over 
the years as well as the current project now 
in progress at the American Gas Association 
Testing Laboratories. This represents a par- 
ticularly important and outstanding study 
from the standpoint of long-range fundamen- 
tal research. 
Objective of the study is to seek a broader 
scientific approach to the design of central 
gas heating equipment. Little data of a tech- 


nical nature on application of laws govern- 
ing heat transfer to heating elements ex- 
posed to direct radiation of gas flames are 
available at present. Engineers may draw on 
experience, but recognized technical refer- 
ences and handbooks do not exist to show 
how gas fuels and materials of construction 
may be utilized most efficiently. 

It is intended that eventually relationships 
will be developed between all design vari- 
ables likely to be encountered in practice. 
They will be set up to apply to air, water, and 
oil-backed surfaces, and will also account for 
all expected variations in burner design, fuel 
gases used, manner of aeration, shapes and 
positions of surfaces, and possible types of 
baffling which may be employed. 

During the course of the present investiga- 
tion, special small high velocity thermo- 
couples were constructed, capable of measur- 
ing accurately temperature of flue gases and 
of flames up to the temperature limit of the 
thermocouple alloys employed. This phase of 
the investigation has developed instrumenta- 
tion techniques unusual in their application 
and of special interest to engineers in the 
gas appliance field. 

To date, heat transfer ‘coefficients for both 
the inside and outside surfaces of an experi- 
mental heating element have been computed 
under conditions of different heat inputs as a 
variable. The data have permitted both the- 
oretical and empirical correlations to be 
made and heat transfer coefficients to be com- 
puted on a point-to-point basis inside the 
heat exchanger. Equations for theoretical and 
empirical relationships developed correlate 
flue gas, cooling air, and heating element sur- 
face temperatures as well as heat transfer 
rates. These relationships have been applied 
so far only to the cooling zone, in this in- 
stance that portion of the heat exchanger 
which can see the flame but is not directly 
adjacent to it. 





Principles of Burner 
Flexibility Studied 


NEW American Gas Association do- 
mestic research project, seeking to de- 
lineate gas burner design fundamentals 
which will produce the greatest operating 
flexibility without readjustment has been 
started at the A. G. A. Testing Laboratories. 
This project, DGR-13-B, sponsored by the 
Committee on Domestic Gas Research, sup- 
plements from the utilization standpoint 
work now being done in mixed gases and 
will utilize certain technical information and 
equipment already available in connection 
with the mixed gas research. 

The present mixed gas research project 
sponsored by the Association's Gas Produc- 
tion Research Committee, seeks to define the 
proportion of various supplemental gases 
which may be added to base load manufac- 
tured gases. This study is being conducted 
with representative critical burners selected 
from the field and is designed to be of value 
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mainly to gas plant operators who must 
supply an existing distribution system serv- 
ing existing appliances. 

The new domestic gas research project is 
concerned with the same over-all need to 
meet peak loads by the utilization of supple- 
mental gases. However, it will approach the 
problem from the standpoint of charting 
fundamentals of burner design for satisfac- 
tory operation over the widest possible range 
of gases without readjustment. 

A rather wide variation noted in the per- 
formance of critical burners brought in from 
the field for the mixed gas study brought 
about the suggestion that the data already 
recorded could be analyzed usefully from a 
design standpoint. It appears that the so- 
called critical burners can be further sub- 
divided into several other classifications. 
Such groupings would include those burners 
that could be adjusted over a wide range of 
base gases, but once adjusted have little tol- 
erance for other gases; and burners that did 
not necessarily show such a wide range of 
adjustment for base gases, but when once 





adjusted have greater tolerance for othe 
gases. The new study will analyze the de 
sign factors which cause such difference 
looking ultimately toward burners whid 
will accommodate the widest possible fluc. 
ation in types of gases, without readjustment 


1.G.T. to Offer 


Home Study Courses 


HE Institute of Gas Technology, Chi. 

cago, has announced plans to offer hom 
study courses on the gas industry. Thre 
courses, one on manufactured gas, another m 
natural gas, including transmission, and , 
third on distribution and utilization, will 
given. 

The courses have been requested by many 
individuals and companies as well as by the 
Personnel Committee, American Gas Associg. 
tion, which will render encouragement, ad. 
vice and assistance. They will be offered a 
soon as possible after preparation of the texts 
and the necessary reviewing and approval by 
advisory committees of the Association, 

Now in its seventh year, the Institute js 
well-qualified to present such courses. It was 
founded for the purpose of advancing the 
technology of gaseous fuels and is supported 
by gas companies of all types. Among the 
Institute’s services are the conduct of 
search, the training of students at the gradu. 
ate level in gas technology and the prepar. 
tion of “Gas Abstracts,” published monthly, 

Every effort will be made to present the 
subject matter of the home study courses ina 
clear, concise manner. The level of the work 
will be such that an engineering graduate 
should experience no difficulty in compre 
hending it. In this way, cadet engineers may 
greatly accelerate the process of becoming 
acquainted with the nature and problems of 
the industry. Likewise, more experienced men 
may benefit by increasing the breath of their 
information and reviewing ground previously 
covered. 

Non-engineering personnel will find the 
discussions invaluable for gaining an appre 
ciation of the operations of their companies, 
although they will not, in general, be able 
to follow the mathematical derivations of sd- 
entific laws. For all, these texts should prove 
to be useful references. 


New Warranty Policy for 


Gas Air Conditioners 


NNOUNCEMENT of a five-year protec 
tion plan for Servel all-year air condi- 
tioners has been made by J. A. Gilbreath, 
sales manager, air conditioning division. 
The new warranty policy will cover all the 
company’s "C” model air conditioners and 
will be retroactive to cover all units manufac 
tured and sold since April 1, 1946. 
Under the new policy, Servel warrants the 
ait conditioner to be free from defects in m& 
terial or workmanship under normal use ad 
service for five years from the date of original 
installation, provided proper evidence of it- 
stallation is reported at the factory. Servel’s 
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obligation under this warranty shall be limited 
to repairing or replacing any part which, 
through examination at the factory shall be 
disclosed as defective. Transportation to and 
from the factory will be allowed on shipments 
of parts for replacement and return of defec- 
tive ones. Local delivery costs and replace- 
ment labor are not included. 

All parts of the conditioner are covered by 
this protection plan except deterioration of 
exterior finish due to damage or normal wear, 
or replacement of filters, belts and fuses. In 
addition, fan motors and bearings will con- 
tinue to be protected for one year only. 

The one-year warranty on evaporative water 
coolers remains unchanged. 


1949 Promotional Gas 
Calendars Previewed 


ATEST edition of “CALENDorPAD,” an 

attractive three-color calendar with all 

12 months exposed, is now available. Approxi- 

mately nine by 14 inches, the calendar has a 

thick pad on the front for daily shopping lists 
and a place for dates on the back. 

Prices for different amounts (F.O.B. New 
York City) are as follows: over 5,000—91/, 
cents each; 1,000-5,000—ten cents each; 500- 
1,000—121/, cents; under 500—15 dollars 
per hundred. 

Orders should be addressed to the Eld- 
redge Co., 275. Morgan Avenue, Brooklyn 6, 
New York. Companies ordering should sub- 
mit exact company imprint desired in two or 
three lines. Matching envelopes are also avail- 
able, not imprinted, at $12.50 per thousand. 
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Free samples of this 1949 three-color ““CALENDor- 


PAD” are available to interested gas companies 
. 
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Quarter Million See A.G.A. Range Film 





Shooting a scene in a New Freedom Gas Kitchen for the movie “Winning Seals of Approval” 


A p +s NCOMPLETE 

AR activity reports to April 

30 show that dur- 
ing its first school year of showings, the 
American Gas Association’s full-color sound 
motion picture, “Winning Seals of Approval,” 
has been screened in 2,871 classes before a to- 
tal audience of 247,856 students. 

The film is based on the numerous tests a 
domestic gas range must pass in the A. G. A. 
Laboratories before it can be awarded the 
Laboratories’ Approval Seal, and additional 
requirements the range must meet before it 
can qualify as a model built to “CP” standards. 

Delectable foods cooked on various gas 
ranges are filmed in full color. Two complete 
New Freedom Gas Kitchens are also shown. 
The picture has been screened primarily be- 
fore home economics classes, but an addi- 
tional benefit was realized when science teach- 
ers began requesting it for showing to classes 
as an example of testing laboratories work. 

School showings are booked through Mod- 
ern Talking Picture Service, Inc., which main- 
tains offices in 26 cities. Booking notices for 
each showing are sent to the A. G. A. Promo- 
tion Bureau which has arranged a special serv- 
ice for companies requesting it. 

For gas companies which prefer to work 
with the schools whenever the film is shown, 
the Promotion Bureau issues the booking no- 
tices telling time and place of scheduled 
showing. The local gas company then sends 
its home service representative, or other em- 
ployee, to aid the teacher in whatever way 
she requests. Cooking demonstrations, special 
lectures, and similar activities are included. 

Accompanying the film for school showings 
is a teacher’s guide with background material 
on the gas industry and gas ranges. 

In addition to the school showings ar- 
ranged through the booking service, 58 
prints have been purchased by individual gas 
companies for showing in their territories be- 
fore luncheon groups, parent-teachers, church 
organizations, and others. Additional prints 
are still available from the A. G. A. Promo- 
tion Bureau at $95 each. 

Following is a tabulation of bookings and 
showings of the film by states: 














No. of 
No.of Times Total 

State Bookings Shown Audience 
Alabama 15 24 2,127 
Arizona 5 5 525 
Arkansas 2 4 92 
California 89 174 =11,768 
Colorado 13 36 1,747 
Connecticut 5 7 719 
Delaware 3 7 737 
District of Columbia 2 2 358 
Florida 22 55 2,081 
Georgia 30 54 2,308 
Idaho N 9 1,788 
Illinois 138 211 17,006 
Indiana 94 163 8,404 
Iowa 47 86 3,803 
Kansas 30 54 2,790 
Kentucky 18 30 2,503 
Louisiana 21 34 2,073 
Maine 6 9 359 
Maryland 17 37 1,713 
Massachusetts 40 71 3,545 
Michigan 42 89 4,331 
Minnesota 67 115 6,457 
Mississippi 16 26 2,505 
Missouri 46 68 3,539 
Montana 7 10 490 
Nebraska 27 58 2,010 
Nevada 2 6 83 
New Hampshire 7 7 487 
New Jersey 22 45 2,142 
New Mexico 2 2 236 
New York 76 146 12,587 
North Carolina 3 46 5,480 
North Dakota 11 13 929 
Ohio 66 120 5,222 
Oklahoma 17 29 4,514 
Oregon 7 12 337 
Pennsylvania 157 371 29,531 
Rhode Island 2 3 164 
South Carolina 10 18 2,352 
South Dakota 12 17 833 
Tennessee 24 56 3,113 
Texas 270 283 76,663 
Utah \ 6 19 1,436 
Vermont 3 5 113 
Virginia 16 29 1,778 
Washington 18 23 1,333 
West Virginia 21 39 4,619 
Wisconsin 89 137 7,879 
Wyoming 3 7 267 
2,871 247,856 


1,687 

















lowa Gets ‘House of Magic Flame” 





“This is the realization of a dream | have had for 


many years,” said Carl M. Stephens, president, 
y’s new building. First of the three floors 





Council Bluffs Gas Co., lowa, as he inspected the « 


P 


(see above) contains 4,000 square feet of space devoted to the display of modern gas appliances 











Modern demonstration kitchen and auditorium (above) in the basement of the “House of Magic 
Flame” is used by the home economics service department headed by Mrs. Jane Ashby and can accom- 
modate up to 400 persons. Throughout its three floors, the new building maintains colors and furnish- 
ings designed to create a feeling of ease and comfort for the company, its employees and its custcmers 





@ The Ohio Fuel Gas Co., Columbus, has 
received permission to construct facilities 
to replace existing lines in order to provide 
increased natural gas transmission capacity 
for the Marion and Lima, Ohio markets. 
Cost of the project has been estimated at 
$2,986,250 but this sum may be reduced by 
salvage of the lines to be replaced. 


@ Panhandle Eastern Pipe Line Co., 
Kansas City, Mo., has been authorized to 
construct and operate additional natural 
gas transmission facilities which will in- 
crease the delivery capacity of its system 
by 102 million cubic feet of gas daily. Cost 
of the facilities has been estimated at $27,- 
021,000, or $26,615,000 if an alternate plan 
is used. 


42 


@ Background data and discussion of 
natural gas industry operations, interstate 
aspects of which are subject to regulation 
by the F.P.C., are contained in the Com- 
mission’s 1947 annual report. 

Regarding the natural gas situation, the 
Commission stated: “The growth of de- 
mand for natural gas is reflected in the 
estimated cost of $666,700,000 for new in- 
terstate facilities proposed in the 12 
months ended June 30, 1947, as compared 
with $480 million for the corresponding 
period in 1946 and $164,100,000 for 1945.” 
During the fiscal year, the commission is- 
sued 132 certificates authorizing new natu- 
ral gas facilities valued at $271,500,000. 

Despite a strong upward trend in the gen- 
eral price level during the year, the Commis- 
sion reported that annual reductions of ap- 
proximately $3,200,000 in interstate natural 
gas rates and $1,970,000 in interstate elec- 
tric rates were either required or accepted 
voluntarily. 





Copies of the report may be obtained 
from the Federal Power Commission, 
Washington 25, D. C. at 35 cents each, Oy. 
der number of the report is F.P.C.-A-34, 


@ William S. Tarver, Washington, D, C, 
has been appointed an assistant general 
counsel, F.P.C. Mr. Tarver succeeds former 
Assistant General Counsel Charles E, Me. 
Gee, who will have general supervision 
over all legal work of the Commission jp 
connection with the Natural Gas Act. 


@ Applications of Texas Eastern Trans. 
mission Corp., City Gas Company of N, J, 
and Revere Natural Gas Co., will be heard 
by the F.P.C. at a consolidated hearing 
opening July 12, in Washington, D. C, 

Texas Eastern, operator of the Big and 
Little Inch lines, is seeking authorization 
to install an additional 86,150 horsepower 
in compressor stations on the lines and 
thus increase the delivery capacity of its 
system from 433 million to 508 million 
cubic feet per day. 

Both City Gas Company of New Jersey 
and Revere Natural Gas Co., Jefferson, Pa, 
have asked the commission to require that 
Texas Eastern establish physical connection 
with their facilities and sell gas to them, 


@ Alabama-Tennessee Natural Gas Com- 
pany has received a certificate of public 
convenience and necessity, subject to F.P.C. 
review, to construct and operate natural 
gas transmission facilities to serve markets 
in northern Alabama and northern Missis- 
sippi. 

The projected line would have a capacity 
of 30,179,000 cubic feet of gas daily at 
point of delivery from Tennessee Gas 
Transmission Company's main line. Cost is 
estimated at $2,900,000. 


@ F.P.C. general rules, including rules 
of practice and procedure, are now avail- 
able in one codified volume—a loose-leaf 
reprint of all rules currently constituting 
Chapter I of Title 18, Code of Federal 
Regulations. Copies of the new publication 
may be obtained only from the Division of 
Publications, Federal Power Commission, 
Washington 25, D. C. The price is $2.00 
and the order number F.P.C.-A-32. 


@ El Paso Natural Gas Co., EI Paso, 
Texas, has requested authority to construct 
and operate additional natural gas trans 
mission facilities which will increase the 
daily delivery capacity of the company’s 
system by 180 million cubic feet. 

Of the additional capacity, 80 million 
cubic feet per day is intended for delivery 
to distribution companies in Arizona, New 
Mexico, and west Texas, and 100 million 
cubic feet per day to the Southern Cali- 
fornia Gas Company and the Souther 
Counties Gas Company serving southern 
California. 

Total anticipated cost of the proposed 
facilities, with a provision for contingent 
cies, is estimated by the company at $56 
million. 
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Marked Increase in 
West Coast Gas Sales 


ONSIDERABLE increases in sales of 

both natural and manufactured gas dur- 
ing 1947 are reported for the three Pacific 
Coast states of California, Oregon and Wash- 
ington, according to the Pacific Coast Gas 
Association. 

Manufactured gas sales rose 7.5 percent 
over 1946, and natural gas showed a gain 
of 16.6 over a year ago. A total of 2,375,000 
gas customers are now being served on the 
Pacific Coast, 195,000 of which are users of 
manufactured gas. 


A.G. A. Midwest Personnel 


Conference Well-Attended 


URRENT personnel developments use- 

ful in measuring individual company 
activities were discussed at the recent Mid- 
west Personnel Conference in Kansas City, 
Mo., which was sponsored by the American 
Gas Association and attended by 30 gas in- 
dustry personnel executives. Vernon Myers, 
Sioux City Gas & Electric Co., Sioux City, 
la., was chairman. 

Harold T. Himes, regional supervisor, 
Aetna Life Insurance Co., the guest speaker, 
described considerations necessary to the 
adoption of pension plans. During the en- 
suing discussion heavy emphasis was placed 
upon problems connected with providing se- 
curity for employees. 

Ranges of wage rates among the com- 
panies represented were reported for laborer, 
fireman, gas maker, engineer operator, oiler, 
mechanic, welder, fitter, service man, truck 
driver and meter reader. Kurwin R. Boyes, 
secretary, A. G. A., reviewed industrial re- 
lations activities and asked for suggestions 
from those present as to ways to increase 
the usefulness of these activities and to 
achieve general coordination of this effort. 

Arrangements for the meeting were made 
by H. H. Duff, personnel director, Panhandle 
Fastern Pipe Line Co., Kansas City, Mo., 
vice-chairman of the group. Representatives 
of all gas companies in the Midwest area 
will be welcome at future meetings and can 
be placed on the mailing list by addressing 
the conference secretary, Roy L. Thomas, Col- 
orado Interstate Gas Co., Colorado Springs, 
Colorado. 


Gas Industry’s Steel 
Requirements Published 


HE current shortage of steel for pipe is 

shown as a serious threat to vital services 
supplied by the gas industry, according to the 
Ametican Gas Association’s new 27-page il- 
lustrated report on the steel needs of 1,120 
gas companies which serve more than 21 mil- 
lion customers. 
The report shows how without steel, op- 
tations of more than 1,396,000 hospitals 
and commercial establishments would be 
hampered seriously. Construction of homes 
and other dwelling units cannot solve the 
housing problem, the report declares, unless 
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gas can be made available to those projects. 

Published by the A. G. A. Steel Require- 
ments Committee, Alexander Macomber, 
Portland Gas Light Co., Boston, Mass., 
chairman, the report employs extensive statis- 
tical and pictorial evidence to present in 
extensive detail the gas industry's pressing 
need for steel. 

Copies of the report were distributed and 


discussed at a meeting of the Steel Require- 
ments Committee with Max W. Ball, direc- 
tor, Oil and Gas Division, Department of the 
Interior, in Washington, June 10. Mr. Ball is 
expected to recommend to the Department of 
Commerce that the gas industry's steel re- 
quirements, as presented by the A. G. A. 
committee, be included in the Department's 
voluntary steel allocation program. 


New A.G.A. Personnel Group Organized 


GREAT Lakes 
Personnel Con- 
ference sponsored by 
the Personnel Com- 
mittee, American Gas 
Association, was or- 
ganized at a meeting 
of gas company per- 
sonnel executives in 
Chicago, June 11. Pur- 
pose of the conference, 
which will be pat- 
terned afterthe A.G.A. 
Southwest and Mid- 
west Personnel Con- 
ference, is to provide an opportunity for dis- 
cussion of developments and trends in the gas 
company industrial relations field. 
L. A. Brandt, assistant to vice-president, 
The Peoples Gas Light and Coke Co., Chi- 


L. A. Brandt 


cago, has been elected first chairman of the 
Great Lakes Personnel Conference. The next 
meeting will be held in Chicago, September 
14, and all utility personnel executives in 
that area are invited to participate. Details 
of the program will be supplied upon re- 
quest to Mr. Brandt. 

At the June 11 organization meeting, 
Vernon Myers, Sioux City Gas and Electric 
Co., chairman of the Midwest Conference, 
explained how effectively these informal 
groups function. Kurwin R. Boyes, secretary, 
A. G. A., outlined cooperative efforts of the 
Association designed to assure maximum use- 
fulness of these meetings to gas company 
members. 

C. G. Simpson, The Philadelphia Gas 
Works Co., is chairman, A. G. A. Personnel 
Committee. 


Gas Associations Coordinate Programs 


ROGRAMS of the national and regional 

gas associations were thoroughly re- 
viewed at an all-day meeting June 16 at 
American Gas Association headquarters in 
New York. Purpose of the meeting was to 
promote more effective cooperation, coordi- 
nation and integration of activities and to 
prevent any overlapping of programs. 

Attending the session were staff members 
of the A. G. A., Gas Appliance Manufac- 
turers Association, and managing directors 
of the New England Gas Association, Pacific 
Coast Gas Association, and Southern Gas As- 
sociation. Editors of gas trade magazines 
participated during part of the meeting and 
exchanged views on news coverage and other 
pertinent topics 

Various national A. G. A. programs, par- 


ticularly those devoted to research, promo- 
tion and advertising, which are now under 
way or in the planning stage, were described 
and many points of coordinated activity were 
discussed. The A. G. A. Laboratories’ appli- 
ance testing program came in for review as 
well as statistical, utilization, commercial, in- 
dustrial, residential and other activities. A 
point of special interest to the manufacturers’ 
association was the exchange of views on the 
question of whether it is desirable to hold 
gas appliance exhibitions in gonnection with 
regional association conventions. 

A special feature of the meeting was the 
showing of the new color motion picture 
“The Eternal Flame,” produced by The Co- 
lumbia Gas System, Inc. 





Meeting of national and regional gas association executives and gas trade magazine representatives: 
(left to right) Edwin L. Hall, director, A.G.A. Testing Laboratories; Harold Massey, assistant managing 
director, G.A.M.A.; Edward Titus, eastern editor, Gas,’ H. O. Andrew, editor, “Gas Age,’’ George H. 
Smith and James M. Beall, A.G.A.; H. Leigh Whitelaw, managing director, G.A.M.A.; Robert R. Suttle, 
managing director, $.G.A.; Clark Belden, executive secretary, N.E.G.A.; Clifford Johnstone, managing 
director, P.C.G.A.; Kurwin R. Boyes, A.G.A., and S. G. Krake, publisher, “American Gas Journal” 
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Terrell To Head 1949 Gas Short Course 


C. McANINCH, Oklahoma Natural 

. Gas Co., who presided over the morn- 

ing sessions as general chairman of the 1948 

Southwestern Gas Measurement Short Course, 

will be succeeded as general chairman of the 

1949 short course by C. E. Terrell, Southern 

Natural Gas Co., Birmingham, Alabama. Mr. 

McAninch automatically becomes a member 
of the executive committee. 

The chairman of the Publications Com- 
mittee for the 1948 short course, Ben F. 
Worley, United Gas Corp., Houston, has 
announced the proceedings of this year's 
course will be available for distribution in 
bulletin form on or about August 15. 


Seven prize-winning papers on the subject, 
“What I Learned at the Gas Measurement 
Short Course,” have been selected as follows: 
first prize—Sherwood Tucker, Lone Star Gas 
Co., Dallas; second prize—E. P. Prater, 
Arkansas Louisiana Gas Co.; third prizes— 
D. D. Echols, plant chemist, Neale Gasoline 
Plant, Atlantic Refining Co.; James W. 
Smith, Peoples Natural Gas Co., Ogden, 
Iowa; C. H. Perry, Warren Petroleum Corp., 
Tulsa; C. L. Ritter, superintendent of opera- 
tions, Natural Gasoline and Gas Division, 
Continental Oil Co., Ponca City, Okla., and 
Joe Pollard, Pryor, Oklahoma. 


Utility-Dealer-Manufacturer Show 








Thelma Holmes, home service director, Alabama Gas Co., Birmingham, in gas cookery demonstration 
conducted jointly with J. Oviatt Powers Co., Caloric dealer in Tuscaloosa, Ala., and Caloric Stove Cor- 
poration. Three-way cooperation cements fine feelings between utility and local gas appliance dealers 


San Diego Report Receives Award 


SILVER Anvil from the American Pub- 

lic Relations Association has been re- 
ceived by San Diego Gas & Electric Co., San 
Diego, Calif., for the most effective use of 
public relations techniques and procedure in 
its 1947 annudl report. Hance H. Cleland, 
chairman of the board, received the award on 
behalf of the company. 

The public relations group’s top award, the 
Silver Anvil is presented each year for the 
most outstanding public relations job on an- 
nual reports, newspaper and magazine adver- 





Correction 


N page 38 of the June MONTHLY in 

an article entitled “Columbia Gas Sys- 
tem Increases Supplies,” it was incorrectly 
stated that Equitable Gas Co., Pittsburgh, 
Pa., was a subsidiary of Columbia. While 
the Columbia System does serve part of the 
Pittsburgh area, there is no connection be- 
tween it and the Equitable Gas Company. 
The error occurred in the rewriting of sev- 
eral releases relating to increased gas sup- 
plies in the Appalachian area. 








tising, motion pictures, radio, direct mail, 
employee and consumer publications. 

The San Diego annual report places strong 
emphasis on continued postwar growth of the 
company’s territory with full-page pictures 
throughout the book to illustrate the indus- 
trial and economic growth of the area served. 

The company’s 1946 annual report was 
awarded a “Silver Oscar” by Financial World 
in a tie with Seattle Gas Company for the 
best report of all utilities. Forrest M. Ray- 
mond is superintendent of advertising for the 
company and both the 1946 and 1947 reports 
were produced under his supervision. 


Nitrogen Removal to Be 


Discussed in August 


SPECIAL meeting and round-table dis- 

cussion on removal of excess nitrogen 
from natural gas will be sponsored by the 
U. S. Bureau of Mines at Amarillo, Texas, 
August 16 and 17 for gas company engineers 
interested in this problem. 

Held in connection with a cooperative 
study of the subject by the Bureau of Mines 
and American Gas Association, the meeting 
will be designed to give gas engineers greater 





familiarity with the technical and €conomi 
phases of the problem and prospective mea 


for its solution, particularly by liquefactig 


and fractionation. 

An opportunity will be afforded at one g 
the sessions for engineering contractors ap) 
others to present to the group information ay 
proposals on nitrogen removal plants. 

Persons desiring to attend the meeting 
should advise P. V. Mullins, U. S. Bureay ¢ 
Mines, P. O. Box 911, Amarillo, Texas, 


Formation of Cooperative 


Radio Committee Started 


COOPERATIVE committee has beg 
created by the American Gas Associa 
tion to participate in a larger cooperatiye 
group to be formed with other related trade 
associations which use mobile radio facilities 
Action was taken in view of the contem. 
plated dissolution of the present Radio Tech. 
nical Planning Board—an advisory group 
representing industries whose interest jp 
radio is vital to the public. Formation of th 
new group was suggested in a resolution 
submitted to the Association’s Executive 
Committee by the A. G. A. Mobile Radio 
Committee, under the chairmanship of E. M. 
Borger, president, The Peoples Natural Ga 
Co., Pittsburgh. 

The committee will be composed of War. 
ren T. Bulla, Natural Gas Pipeline Co. of 
America, Chicago, the Association's represen- 
tative on the Radio Technical Planning 
Board; W. H. Weber, The Brooklyn Union 
Gas Co., and T. G. Humphreys, Jr., Birming. 
ham Gas Co., Birmingham, Alabama. 

Actual formation of the new cooperative 
committee is contingent upon the decision of 
the other trade associations to participate. 

Mr. Borger’s committee of executive will 
continue to formulate mobile radio policies 
as they affect the gas industry. 





New Publications 


@ THE COMMERCIAL KITCHEN, 
the gas industry's newest and largest hand 
book for, commercial gas men, is now ready 
for distfibution. The new publication wa 
prepared under the supervision of the Foo 
Service Equipment Committee, Industrial & 
Commercial Gas Section, Walter S. Andersot, 
Boston Consolidated Gas Co., chairman. 

It contains ten chapters of factual informs 
tion covering such topics as: kitchen layouts 
sales approaches, operating data, equipment 
selection, water heater sizing, and other per 
tinent items which make it required reading 
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for every commercial gas man, commercial ap- 
liance dealer, and sales executive. 

Attractively bound in cloth, its 242 pages 
are profusely illustrated and conveniently in- 
dexed. There are 72 tables for ready reference. 
The price is five dollars. 


@ RESEARCH PROGRESS AND 
PLANS OF THE AMERICAN GAS 
ASSOCIATION, which has just been pub- 
lished, shows how nearly one and a half mil- 
lion dollars has been spent on research in the 
past three years to help make the gas industry 
a leader in cooperative efforts aimed at over- 
coming problems and pointing the way for 
greater progress. Detailed outlines provide an 
over-all picture of past work and future plans 
in gas production, general technical, domestic 
gas, and industrial & commercial gas research. 


Texas Gas Contracts to 
Help Appalachian Area 


EXAS Gas Transmission Corp., Owens- 

boro, Ky., has signed 20-year contracts 
for delivery of 235 million cubic feet of nat- 
ual gas a day for use in the Appalachian and 
other Eastern areas by June 1, 1950. The 
agreements were signed with subsidiary com- 
panies of Consolidated Natural Gas Com- 
pany, The Columbia Gas System, Inc., and 
Texas Eastern Transmission Corporation. 

The new contracts are contingent upon con- 
struction by Texas Gas of a 26-inch, 840-mile 
pipeline from the Carthage Gas Field in 
Texas to a point near Middletown, Ohio. 
Estimated cost of the line and compressors, 
together with normal additions on existing 
lines through 1951, is $79,300,000. 

Under terms of the new contracts, the com- 
pany expects to be able to put its new line 
in preliminary operation by late 1949. Deliv- 
eries from this date until spring 1950 are ex- 
pected to average 265 million cubic feet a day. 

W. T. Stevenson, executive vice-president, 
declared that the contracts already signed and 
those in the process of being signed assure 
the company of the bulk of its gas require- 
ment for the new line. By winter 1949-50 
Texas Gas expects to be able to help relieve 
domestic gas shortages during peak months. 


Inch Lines Capacity 
To Be Increased 


EXAS EASTERN TRANSMISSION 

CORP., Shreveport, La., has received tem- 
porary authorization to construct new facili- 
ties which will increase the capacity of the 
company’s Inch pipeline system 75 million 
cubic feet daily to 508 million cubic feet of 
natural gas a day by the beginning of 1949. 
R. H. Hargrove, president, stated that the 
new supply will ‘‘assist in alleviating the 
threat of severe gas shortages such as were 
experienced last winter.”’ 

Part of the supply will come from gas 
now being flared in the Southwest. Texas 
Eastern will buy casinghead gas from three 
Texas fields at the combined rate of 55 mil- 
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lion cubic feet a day. 

Work has already started on the installa- 
tion of additional compressors aggregating 
86,400 horsepower, to be apportioned among 
21 existing compressor stations. The com- 
pany’s schedule calls for a total of 239,900 
compressor horsepower by the beginning of 
1949. Of this amount, 73,900 horsepower 
will be installed in seven reciprocal com- 
pressor stations, and the balance of 166,000 
horsepower in 14 centrifugal compressor 
stations of a new type which the firm has 
pioneered (see page 12, A. G. A. MONTHLY, 
June 1948). 

Immediate construction of three new gath- 
ering lines is planned. Twenty miles of eight- 
inch pipe will be built from the company’s 


present line to the Stanolind Oil and Gas 
Company gasoline extraction plant in Hast- 
ings field. In Louisiana two ten-inch lines, 
one five and one two miles long, will be laid 
from the Little Big Inch line to new gasoline 
extraction plants being built by The Cali- 
fornia Company and Southwest Gas Pro- 
ducing Company in the Hico-Knowles field. 

Another ten-inch extension, running 17.2 
miles from the Little Big Inch to the Silsbee 
field in Texas, will be started late this year. 

These new facilities will raise the total 
capital cost of the system to about $182,700,- 
000, or approximately $10,300,000 more than 
the over-all cost of the Inch Lines system at 
the originally planned delivery capacity of 
433 million cubic feet a day. 


Minneapolis Wins Advertising Honors 


Lay ajo Barn 


OP place among gas companies entered 

in.the 1948 nationwide Better Copy Con- 
test sponsored by the Public Utilities Adver- 
tising Association, was captured this year by 
Minneapolis Gas Light Company with three 
first places and one second place out of four 
categories entered. 

Chosen for first place among entries in its 
own size classification was the company’s cam- 
paign of newspaper advertisements promoting 
the use of gas and featuring both automatic 
gas water heaters and modern automatic gas 
ranges. 

One of the advertisements from this cam- 
paign was also selected for the first-place 
national award from among 53 entries as the 
best single newspaper advertisement promot- 
ing a gas appliance. The third first-place na- 
tional award was given for the best newspaper 
advertisement on a public relations subject. 

Second place among 53 entries in the out- 
door advertising classification was given to 
the Minneapolis company’s painted bulletin 
featuring automatic gas cooking. 

Other gas industry winners in their various 
classifications were as follows: 

Gas Series of five or more newspaper adver- 
tisements—lllinois Northern Utilities Co., 
Dixon, IIl., and Southern California Gas 
Co., Los Angeles. 

Single gas newspaper advertisement on a 
public relations subject—Central Illinois Elec- 
tric and Gas Co., Rockford, Ill., and Consoli- 
dated Edison Co. of New York, Inc., New 
York. 

Single newspaper advertisement promoting 
the use of gas service—Houston Natural Gas 
System, Houston, Texas, and The Cincinnati 
Gas and Electric Co., Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Single newspaper advertisement on any 
subject—The Tri-City Lines of TIowa-Illinois 
Gas & Electric Co., Davenport, Iowa. 

Bill enclosures, postalcard billing cards, di- 
rect mail pieces, publications and other ma- 
terial sent to residential customers—Public 
Service Co. of Colorado, Denver, Colo., and 
Northern Indiana Public Service Co., Ham- 
mond, Indiana. 

Special booklets, pamphlets, circulars—Iin- 
terstate Power Co., Dubuque, Iowa; Public 
Service Co. of Colorado, and New York State 
Electric and Gas Corp., Binghamton, New 
York. 
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This striking advertisment on automatic gas water 
heating won a prize for Minneapolis Gas Light 
Company in the P.U.A.A. Better Copy Contest 


Window display—Houston Natural Gas 
Corp., and Philadelphia Electric Company. 

Inside display—New Orleans Public Serv- 
ice, Inc., New Orleans, La., and The Cincin- 
nati Gas and Electric Company. 

Outdoor advertising—The Hartford Gas 
Co., Hartford, Conn., and Pacific Gas and 
Electric Co., San Francisco. 

Annual Report to stockholders—New York 
State Gas and Electric Corporation. 

Films—The Connecticut Light & Power 
Co., Hartford, Connecticut. 

Herbert Briggs, Jr., Philadelphia Co., was 
elected P.U.A.A. president at the close of the 
two-day convention in Cleveland. 

Other new officers are: first vice-president 
—Floyd I. Fairman, Kentucky Utilities Co.; 
second vice-president—W. B. Hewson, The 
Brooklyn Union Gas Co.; third vice-president 
—John E. Canfield, Wisconsin Power and 
Light Co.; secretary—C. D. Lyon, Potomac 
Edison Co.; treasurer—Mead Schenck, Inter- 
state Power Company. 

New directors include John S. Spaulding, 
Southern California Gas Co., and L. Edwin 
Gill, Jr., New Orleans Public Service Com- 
pany. 
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Citizens Gas Fetes Veteran Employees 


Twenty employees of Citizens Gas and Coke Utility, Indianapolis, Ind., were inducted into the Quarter- 
Century Club at the ninth annual utility dinner, June 16. Dean T. Burns, assistant general manager, 
presented certificates and diamond-studded pins to the group, largest ever to become eligible for 
membership at one time, in recognition of their 25 years of service. One new member was not present 


Trans-Continental Pipeline Approved 


ONSTRUCTION of an 1,840-mile pipe- 

line by Trans-Continental Gas Pipe Line 
Co., Longview, Texas, to bring natural gas 
from the Southwest to New York City and 
the Middle Atlantic area, has been approved 
by the Federal Power Commission. The line 
is expected to be ready for operation by the 
fall of 1950. : 

Cost of the pipeline is estimated at between 
$151 million and $180 million with sales ca- 
pacity expected to reach 325 million cubic 
feet a day in summer and 340 million cubic 
feet a day in winter. 

The Commission estimated that the natural 
gas would take the place of at least 629 mil- 
lion gallons of fuel oil, currently in short 
supply “and will bring extensive benefits to 


Gas Company Honors 
Savannah Civic Leader 





The Hillyer award, named for Hansell Hillyer, 
president, South At'antic Gas Co., and inaugu- 
rated by the company this year to recognize 
Savannah, Georgia’s woman citizen, was pre- 
sented by Mrs. W. Walter Douglas (left) to Mrs. 
Angus N. Purvis (right), American Cancer Society. 
A similar award for men was started in 1924. 
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as many as four million utility customers in 
the Middle Atlantic area.” 

Conditions to granting an F.P.C. certificate 
include that the company study further the 
possibilities of undergrdund storage of gas in 
off-peak seasons, and that construction be 
started within one year after the certificate is 
granted and completed within 28 months. 

Transcontinental expects to move ahead 
with final arrangements for the pipeline’s 
right of way and to start construction by mid- 
summer. 


Cooking Film Ready 
For Review in August 


HE gas industry's first full-color com- 

mercial cooking film, ‘“Where Food is 
Finest,” is scheduled for completion by Au- 
gust 1, after which copies will be available 
to member gas companies for review. 

General distribution is scheduled for mid- 
September and in order for prints to be avail- 
able for customer showings after that date, 
gas companies are urged to review the film 
before September. 

Requests for copies will be honored in the 
order they are received by John J. Bourke, 
director, Commercial Gas Cooking Promo- 
tion, American Gas Association, 420 Lexing- 
ton Ave., New York 17, N. Y. 


Output of Low-Purity 


Oxygen to Be Increased 


OTAL yearly production of tonnage of 
low-purity oxygen by seven large plants 
now in construction will run to an estimated 
40 billion cubic feet, or nearly twice the 20,- 
500,000,000 cubic feet of high-purity oxygen 
produced annually at the wartime peak, Dr. 
Charles R. Downs, consulting chemical engi- 
neer informed the Chemical Market Research 
Association at its recent annual meeting in 
New York. 
Warning that estimated costs of making 
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90-95 percent oxygen must necessarily be cop. 
sidered tentative, Dr. Downs said such cog, 
appeared to range from $7.02 a ton for a play 
producing 100 tons a day to $3.67 a ton fy 
one operating at 1,000 tons a day. These fig. 
ures exclude the price of steam and othe 
power-generating facilities, and are based gp 
amortization of plant costs at the rate of te 
percent annually. 

Dr. Downs, in discussing the transition tak. 
ing place from the use of 99.5 percent oxyges 
as an aid in cutting and welding, to that of 
90-95 percent oxygen as a combustion agent 
and raw material, stressed that potential use 
of the latter depend on production cost, com. 
pared to the benefits derived over using air, 

He listed five large potential markets fo, 
the new type of oxygen, including the prody. 
tion of synthetic liquid fuels, iron and sted 
sulfuric acid, manufactured or reformed put. 
ural gas, and chlroine. 


Second Gas Well Drilled 


On Robertshaw Property 


OBERTSHAW-FULTON Controls Com. 
pany has announced completed drilling 
of a second natural gas well on the Property 
of the company’s Robertshaw Division z 
Youngwood, Pennsylvania. The two wells 
will have an annual capacity of more than % 
million cubic feet and will provide the diyi. 
sion with an adequate supply of fuel for next 
winter. 


Half Billion Slogan 
Cards Circulated 


MORE AND MORE... S 
THE TREND 1570, AS 





E. V. FINERAN 


AL SALES 





11TH AND K. 
WASHING 


WASHINGTON Gas LIGHT COMPANY Te: 8 


ee COS AS Ww 


PAUL L. GOOD 


VICE PRESIDENT AND MANAGER 


1000 - 
GREELE 
GREELEY GAS COMPANY Pao 


More than one hundred gas companies are using 
cards like those above, with flame and slogan 
in blue. A half billion impressions is the record 
Inquiries should be sent direct to Relief Printing 
Corp., 87 Summer St., Boston 10, Massachusetts 
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Gas All-Year Air Conditioning Expands 


HE current year is bringing a marked 

change in the pattern of gas all-year air 
conditioning. Electric companies in some 
areas now are discussing the possibilities of 
promoting sales of certain types of gas all- 
year air conditioning. 

Air conditioning with gas as a fuel is at- 
tractive to electric companies in certain areas 
because of its inherent possibilities. Gas is 
favored as a fuel for space heating in today’s 
competitive market. Electric utilities gen- 
erally have not been particularly interested 
jn acquiring a residential air conditioning 
load. In some cases, they have discouraged 
it because of the increased investment re- 
quired to provide service to operate air con- 
ditioning equipment in residential areas and 
the low annual revenue derived from sum- 
mer operation only. 

After more than 15 years of research, de- 
velopment and field testing, gas all-year air 
conditioning now is an established and fast- 
growing service in the gas industry. Many of 
the underlying factors responsible for the 
progress of this modern convenience have 
emanated from the American Gas Associ- 
ation’s research program and projects still 
are under way to further its development. 

Servel, Inc., and Surface Combustion Cor- 
poration are in production on residential 
units, hundreds of which are in operation in 
homes in every part of the country. Mer- 
chandising plans of many gas companies for 
1948 include promotion of gas air condi- 
tioning. Moreover, recent surveys indicate 
more than 30,000 immediate prospects in 
areas where no shortages exist or in homes 
now equipped for gas heating in restricted 
areas. 

Commercial and business areas also have 
proved profitable markets for gas air condi- 
tioning. Among the manufacturers of com- 
mercial gas air conditioning are Surface Com- 
bustion Corp., Bryant Heater Co., and Eureka 
Williams Corporation. 

Gas air conditioning, as it is in practical 
operation today, is achieved under different 
processes. Under one method steam is de- 
veloped during the heating cycle and de- 
livered to a heating coil over which air is 
drawn. The heated air passes through a hu- 
midifier section where moisture is added and 
is then delivered to the spaces to be heated. 
During the cooling cycle steam is delivered 
to an absorption refrigeration unit containing 
lithium bromide and water. Air is cooled 
and dehumidified as it passes over the cool- 
ing coil. The same equipment is used for 
both cycles and climate control is achieved 
by a flick of a switch. 

Under other methods air conditioning is 
achieved by absorption of excess moisture in 
air through contact with lithium chloride or 
silica gel. This moisture is removed from the 
absorbents by application of gas heat or 
other means and the absorbents re-used in a 
continuing cycle. In winter months under 
these processes, moisture can be added to 
the air for climatic comfort. Air temperatures 
tan be maintained or raised or lowered in- 
dependently under these processes and their 
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flexibility and economical operation have rec- 
ommended them extensively for industrial 
and commercial installations in hotels, 
theatres, night clubs, restaurants, stores and 
business locations. 

Economic factors are causing an increasing 
number of gas companies to include promo- 
tion of air conditioning in their new sales 
programs. Restrictions on sales of gas house- 
heating are gradually lifting. With the gas 
air conditioning load to fill the valleys dur- 
ing the summer months, a total system load 
which will yield a year-round profit can be 
achieved. 

New construction is becoming an impor- 
tant market with the improvement in the 


supply of building materials. Existing homes 
with gas warm air or gravity systems have 
proved ready markets for gas all-year air 
conditioning. With all of its experimental 
research and development behind it instead 
of ahead, gas all-year air conditioning is an 
established factor in modern living which 
has won public acceptance. 

Gas utilities often have been asked whether 
or not the Farraday reversed refrigeration 
cycle, discovered nearly a century ago and 
today being publicised as the heat pump, is 
not applicable to gas. Manufacturers of heat 
pumps today are producing this equipment 
for operation with gas as a fuel. With suit- 
able equipment in the building this process 
can be applied either to winter heating or 
summer cooling or to both. 


Gas Featured on Television Show 





Television is news and it’s news too that Corris Guy, well-known home economist, is using a gas range, 
gas refrigerator and a hydraulic dishwasher on the set for her television show “Happy Housewife.” A 
feature on Paramount Picture’s KTLA, the show is telecast weekly to Southern California from Hollywood 


Emergency Gas Groups Formed 


AN informal conference in Washington, 
D. C., May 21, between natural and 
manufactured gas company executives and 
the National Security Resources Board, has 
paved the way for preparations which would 
assure an adequate supply of gas in event of 
a war emergency. 

Industry representatives agreed to name a 
committee or committees which would assist 
the N.S.R.B. in making a survey of gas sup- 
plies and estimated demands for the next 
five years; attempt to cope with bottlenecks 
facing the industry; carry forward an eco- 
nomic study of the price of gas in relation 
to the price of other fuels, and study and re- 
port on technological developments affecting 
the gas industry. 

Hudson W. Reed, president, The Phila- 
delphia Gas Works Company and the Amer- 
ican Gas Association, offered the Associa- 
tion's study of requirements based on normal 
needs, as a supplement to the Armed Forces’ 
forthcoming estimate of gas needs for de- 
fense plant operation. 

Recognizing that a bottleneck exists in 
pipe for transmission lines, Arthur M. Hill, 
N.S.R.B. chairman, urged that a seven or 
nine-man committee be appointed to present 


before Congressional committees the gas in- 
dustry’s case for steel pipe. Alexander Ma- 
comber, Boston, Mass., and J French Robin- 
son, president, The East Ohio Gas Co., 
Cleveland, were designated to meet with Ed- 
ward Falck, N.S.R.B., to select this com- 
mittee. 

N.S.R.B. representative stated that their 
aim is to assist in removing obstacles to gas 
industry expansion so that the industry 
could be of maximum assistance in any emer- 
gency, and also to develop proper legislation 
in this field to meet such an emergency. 


Methods of Pay Roll 
Distribution Exhibited 


HREE bound volumes describing indi- 

vidual methods of pay roll distribution 
which are being practiced by reporting com- 
panies are now available for inspection at 
the Accounting Section office, American Gas 
Association, 420 Lexington Ave., New York 
17, N. Y. The exhibit contains replies from 
33 gas and electric utilities and is also avail- 
able for loan. 
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Australian Company 
Stages Gas Exhibit 





Portion of the hot water section of the Australian 
Gas Light Company’s exhibiti at the Royal 
Agricultural Society's Sydney Easter Show. Three 
of the large photographic murals can be seen 





HE high standard of displays set by the 

Australian Gas Light Company in previ- 
ous years was maintained at the Royal Agricul- 
tural Society’s Sydney Easter Show. 

Designed primarily as a sales unit, the com- 
pany’s exhibition enabled the public an oppor- 
tunity to examine at close hand different gas 
appliances and displays. 

Dominant feature of the exhibition was a se- 
ries of giant photographic murals mounted on 
four panel-shaped towers and depicting the 
comfort and convenience of gas-fired service 
for the four big jobs in the home. 

Other sections included one devoted to 
kitchen planning activities and a home service 
information bureau with examples of icing 
and cake decorations from the company’s cook- 
ery colleges. 

Asbestos sheets were used to give a shell- 
like finish to the stand design. 

Horizontal rods were used in the water 
heater display while show cards with minia- 
ture kettles, saucepans and crockery depicted 
hot water needs in the home. 


Rochester Applies for 


Increase in Gas Rates 


ISING cost of producing and distributing 
gas have forced Rochester Gas & Elec- 
tric Corp., Rochester, N. Y., to file with the 
New York State Public Service Commission 
a new schedule of gas rates which will in- 
crease cost to all classes of consumers, indus- 
trial, commercial and residential, an average 
of 13 percent. 

The average residential customer in the 
Rochester area using gas for cooking and 
water heating will. be increased about 37 
cents a month, whereas the average customer 
using gas for house heating as well as for 
cooking and water heating, will be increased 
about $2.93 a month. The present initial 
charge of 500 cubic feet for 75 cents a month 
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will be increased to 85 cents for 400 cubic 
feet a month. 

Alexander M. Beebee, Rochester president, 
pointed out that if allowed, the increase in 
gas rates would be the first the company has 
received in approximately ten years. It would 
add about one million dollars a year to reve- 
nues and would be spread over 127,000 gas 
customers. 


New Underground Test 


Planned for Gorgas 


PPROVAL of a contract between the Bu- 
reau of Mines and Alabama Power 
Company for a second and larger cooperative 
experiment in underground gasification at 
Gorgas, Ala., has been announced by James 
Boyd, Bureau director. 

If proven feasible, underground gasifica- 
tion offers attractive possibilities for mini- 
mizing expensive mining and for utilizing 
coal veins difficult or uneconomic to mine. 

Mr. Boyd estimated that site-preparation 
work would be completed by next fall and 
at that time interested persons will be in- 
vited to inspect the underground workings 
before the coal béd is fired for the first ex- 
perimental run. . 


Trade Association Research 


OW trade associations finance research; 

select technical committees and decide 
on their projects; coordinate and supervise 
research programs, and disseminate findings 
in their industries, is described in a 64-page 
booklet, ‘Trade Association Industrial Re- 
search,” published by the Department of 
Commerce. 

Copies may be obtained through field 
offices of the Department of Commerce, or 
from the Superintendent of Documents, 
Washington 25, D. C., at 25 cents each. 





Commercial Gas Catalog 
Ready for Distribution 


< 1948 edition of Cooking for Prof 
kitchen equipment catalog is now being 
distributed. This year’s issue shows repre 
sentative specimens of the best equipment of 
the major gas manufacturers and is reported 
to be the only publication available whig 
shows the restaurant operator the best in mod. 
ern gas cooking equipment in one set of covers 

Entitled “What's Newest In Cooking 
Equipment,” the 1948 catalog has 24 page 
of tested and approved equipment. Last year's 
edition was distributed by gas companies tp 
more than 40,000 restaurant and hotel open. 
tors all over the country. 

Gas company personnel and manufacturer 
should write to the publishers, Gas Mags. 
zines, Inc., 114 South Carroll St., Madison 3, 
Wisconsin, for sample copies and price sched. 
ules of this gas load builder. 


Commercial Gas Breakfast 
To Start New Tradition 


HE first annual Commercial Gas Break. 

fast will be sponsored by the Industrial 
and Commercial Gas Section during the wee 
of the National Hotel Exposition in New 
York, November 8-12. This idea is in keep. 
ing with a companion breakfast which has be. 
come a tradition with industrial gas men and 
has been held during Metal Show Week for 
the past 11 years. 

Primary aim of the breakfast will be to 
give editors of trade publications in the food 
service field an opportunity to meet commer 
cial gas men and equipment manufacturers. 
The program will feature an outstanding 
guest speaker on a topic of interest to all in 
the field. Detailed announcement as to the 
day and the hotel in which the breakfast 
will be held will be made at a future date. 


‘CP’ Unit Sales Make Sharp Rise 


URING the first four months of 1948, 

unit sales of automatic gas ranges built 
to “CP” standards rose 302.8 percent over 
the similar period last year. Total industry 
gas range sales for this period were 921,584, 
an increase of approximately 20 percent over 
1947. 


Total Industry Gas Range Sales 
Total ““CP’’ Manufacturers’ O.H.C. Sales 


During the same period, 32.6 percent of 
“CP” manufacturers’ sales of oven-heat-con 
trolled (O.H.C.) ranges for city gas were 
“CP” models, and 12.3 percent of all gas 
ranges sold by the industry for city gas were 
“CP” models: 

Sales statistics for the first four months of 
1947 and 1948 are as follows: 


Jo Change 


1948 





Ratio of “CP” Manufacturers’ Total O.H.C. Sales to 


Total Industry Sales 
Total Industry City Gas Sales 


Total “CP’’ Manufacturers’ City Gas O.H.C. Sales 


“CP” Unit Sales 


Ratio of “CP’’ Models Sold to “CP” Manufacturers’ 


City Gas O.H.C. Sales 


Ratio of “CP” Models Sold to Total Industry City 


Gas Sales 


1947 

768,100 921,584 + 20.0 
335,739 350,453 + 44 
43.7% 38% 
567,300 667,783 + 17.7 
345,090 255,831 + 44 
20,712 83,448 +3028 
8.5% 32.6% 

12.3% 


3.7% 
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Pittsburgh Group Offices Remodeled 


OG) ete 





When the Pittsburgh Group of associated gas companies in The Columbia Gas System, Inc., recently 
remodeled general offices in Pittsburgh, a 6 by 13 foot photo mural was placed on one wall of 
a new reception room. Among the 11 pictures forming the sepia montage are scenes of pipeline 
ditching, welding and river crossing; compressor stations, propane storage tanks and well drilling 


Gas Industry Personnel Conference 


EMBERS of the American Gas Associ- 

ation Southwest Personnel Confer- 
ence at a meeting in Birmingham, Alabama, 
on June 7, voted to cooperate with the 
A. G. A. Midwest Personnel Conference and 
the A. G. A. Personnel Committee in spon- 
soring a Gas Industry National Personnel 
Conference November 18 and 19 in Chicago, 
Illinois. 

About 25 personnel executives attended 
the meeting under the chairmanship of Wil- 
lard Wiegel, personnel director, Lone Star 
Gas Co., Dallas, Texas. Reports were made 
on trends and developments in union con- 
tract negotiations, cost-of-living bonuses, 
pension plans, leaves of absence for military 


training, employment of minors, college 
graduate placements, wage rate exchange, 
and other pertinent problems. In the interest 
of coordination, industrial relations activities 
of the Association were described by its sec- 
retary, Kurwin R. Boyes. 

Arrangements for the conference were 
made by Robert G. Kenan, Southern Natural 
Gas Company. Gas company representatives 
are invited to attend the next meeting of the 
conference in New Orleans, September 10, 
and other future meetings. Copies of the 
notice for the meeting can be obtained from 
R. P. Marshall, Texas Gas Transmission 
Corp., Memphis, Tennessee. 





Servel Announces 
Price Reductions 


N an effort to help check the inflationary 

trend in consumer prices, George Jones, 
vice-president in charge of sales, Servel, Inc., 
Evansville, Ind., has announced a price re- 
duction on two models which account for 
nearly 50 percent of the company’s produc- 
tion of gas refrigerators. 

Mr. Jones also announced “production of a 
new six cubic foot refrigerator designed es- 
pecially for the low-p.iced retail market and 
for housing projects. Manufacture will start 
early in July. 


A.G. A. Vital Force 


OLLOWING is an excerpt from a letter 
received recently from the superintendent 

of an eastern utility: * 
“L have always felt that the American Gas 
Association was a vital force in the progress 





y . ‘ 
Name will be furnished on request. 
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of the gas industry and would like to contrib- 
ute in every way that I can to its operation. In 
addition to being an individual member I 
would welcome the opportunity of serving on 
any of the committees for which I might be 
qualified.” 

Complete information on how to join the 
Association is available from the Secretary, 
American Gas Association, 420 Lexington 
Ave., New York 17, N. Y. 


Fieldner Views Frontiers 
Of Fuel Technology 


NEW era in the processing of coal for 
the production of gaseous and liquid 
fuels was predicted by Arno C. Fieldner, chief, 
Fuels and Explosives Division, Bureau of 
Mines, at the dedication of the Bureau's syn- 
thetic liquid fuels research and development 
laboratories at Pittsburgh, Pa., May 21. 
In the new era, Dr. Fieldner said, major 
units of gas, petroleum and coal research will 
merge on a common front and finally ‘advance 


the frontiers of fuel technology at an accelerat- 
ing pace on an expanding horizon of fuels pro- 
duction and fuels utilization.” 

In an illustrated booklet prepared for the 
dedication, the new laboratories are described 
as the largest and best of their type in the 
world. 

“Important progress is being made,” the 
booklet states, “‘progress toward the reduction 
of synthetic fuel costs. Major improvements 
already have been made in German processes. 
Others are within reach. 

“These new processes are expected to ad- 
vance at an ever-increasing rate, now that the 
well-trained staff of approximately 300 per- 
sons has the facilities for intensive research. 
Eventually, step by step, such research prog- 
ress will make available commercially a poten- 
tial reserve of synthetic gasoline and oil dwarf- 
ing all our other sources.” 


Wide Interest Shown 
In Novel Cooking Unit 





Close-up of glass-enclosed cooking unit showing 
food mounted on the various spits and holders 


EWEST idea in commercial cooking is 

the Vulcan Flavorizer made by Stand- 
ard Gas Equipment Corp., Baltimore. When 
shown at the Restaurant Show in Cleveland, 
the F.S.E.I. at Atlantic City and the New 
England Hotel and Restaurant Show in Bos- 
ton, this new patented cooking process at- 
tracted no end of attention. 

Foods are cooked in a glass-enclosed unit 
which houses vertical spits and holders 
mounted on a revolving base. These spits and 
holders revolve individually as they move 
around a planetary track. A vertical gas-fired 
radiant heating element in each of the four 
corners supplies radiant heat which produces 
cooked food of appetizing color and flavor. 

Cooking is done with almost a complete 
absence of food odors and a number of dif- 
ferent foods can be cooked at one time with- 
out intermingling of tastes. The cooking 
operation is clean and free from smoke, 
flavor is sealed in, shrinkage is at a minimum, 
and less time is consumed for cooking. 
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A.G.A. CONVENTION 


(Continued from bage 8) 


ments Service’’ and others will be pre- 
sented by qualified speakers. Thursday 
afternoon has been left open for commit- 
tee and organizational meetings. 

A luncheon featuring a top-flight 
utility speaker discussing the value of 
the industrial gas load to the gas indus- 
try will open the Industrial and Com- 
mercial Gas Section program Tuesday 
afternoon at the Ritz-Carlton Hotel. 
This will be followed by a full after- 
noon session at which the major activi- 
ties of the Section will be reviewed. The 
A. G. A. commercial gas cooking pro- 
motion program will be given a promi- 
nent spot and will include a showing of 
the new film ‘Where Food Is Finest.” 
Other prospective subjects are publiciz- 
ing industrial and commercial gas, and 
industrial gas sales and research. 

Colorful dramatic presentations will 
highlight the Residential Gas Section 
program Wednesday afternoon at the 
Ritz-Carlton Hotel. Servel, Inc. will 
present a skit on gas refrigeration utiliz- 
ing eight people and a revolving stage. 
Another dramatized presentation will 
throw the spotlight on gas single-point 
ignition, A nationally known authority 
in the water heating field will analyze 
the question “What About GAS Water 
Heating?” Rounding out the program 
will be an inspirational speaker dis- 
cussing the topic, “So You Think 
You're Slipping.” Also of interest to 
Home Service personnel and all sales- 
minded delegates will be the Home 
Service round-table symposium Tuesday 
afternoon at the Ritz-Carlton Hotel. 

Program committees of the Chemical, 
Distribution, Corrosion, Production and 
Motor Vehicle Committees have pre- 
pared a balanced diet of key engineer- 
ing and operating subjects for presenta- 
tion at the Technical Section meetings 
on Tuesday, Wednesday and Thursday 
afternoons at the Ambassador Hotel. 
High on the agenda for discussion by 
outstanding speakers are such topics as 
synthetic liquid fuels, developments in 
a newly constructed catalytic cracking 
plant, use of LP-gases, reducing installa- 
tion costs of appliances, mains and serv- 
ices, personnel training programs, mod- 
ernizing existing plants to expand ca- 
pacities, and the latest purging proce- 
dure. Accident prevention and safety 
work will receive special attention and 
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motion pictures may be used to drive 
home the best operating practices. 
Rounding out the picture of a “brass 
tacks’ convention at work and play, 
will be an enjoyable entertainment pro- 
gram of wide appeal. The Convention 
Entertainment Committee under the 
chairmanship of Louis R. Quad, Public 
Service Electric and Gas Co., Elizabeth, 
N. J., has arranged a varied program 
which should prove exceedingly popular. 


SALES ON LOCAL LEVEL 


(Continued from page 18) 


with 1,908 heater sales in the comparable 
period a year ago, for an increase of 63 
percent. 

Behind these dramatic figures lies an 
intensive and extensive sales promotion 
program. ‘ 

Four automatic gas water heater lines 
are being given the major promotion 
impetus, each of them a quality product 
backed up by Brooklyn Union with a 
superior sales offer. Each heater is guar- 
anteed for five years and protected for 
another five. A trade-in allowance up to 
$25 is given on old water heating 
equipment and down payments are low, 
usually under twenty dollars, with the 
remainder payable on easy terms. 

The company’s well-trained sales 
force has been supplemented by asso- 
ciated plumber-dealers and frequent 
sales meetings have been held starting 
with an old-fashioned sales competi- 
tion, the Magic Carpet Prize Thriller 
Campaign. All dealers and salesmen are 
contestants and are awarded merit 
points for each water heater they sell. 
At the end of the contest, contestants 
pick from a catalog a prize or prizes of 
value relative to the amount of merit 
points they have amassed. 

A major part of Brooklyn Union's 
advertising budget is devoted to water 
heater promotion. Twice a month dur- 
ing the water heater season 560-line ad- 
vertisements appear in eight metropolli- 
tan dailies with a combined circulation 
of 2,043,293. Smaller insertions are 
placed in 42 smaller papers, community 
weeklies, and papers with special audi 
ences having a combined circulation of 
another 688,000. 

Other media, such as four-color bill 
enclosures which go to each of 825,000 
customers, carry out the same theme. 
Dealer's Choice, a Brooklyn Union 
plumber-dealer paper, and trade maga- 





zine advertisements feature water heat. 
ing extensively. Two large broadside 
printed in color have been distributed tp 
the 325,000 one and two-family house 
in the territory. 

Colorful displays on each of the 
utility's eight sales floors aid salesmep 
in securing prospects’ attention. At the 
same time more than one-quarter mih 
lion pieces of literature from manufae 
turers has been made available to sales 
people and plumber-dealers. Hundredsof 
truck posters carry the water heating meg. 
sage all over town, and strategically lo. 
cated billboards catch the prospect's eye, 

In all these varied ways, Brooklyn 
Union is protecting future gas load 
through the sale of high quality gas ap 
pliances. Sales figures are continually 
breaking company records. 


NOMINATING COMMITTEE 
(Continued from page 7) 
Manufacturers Section: 
For Chairman—W. F. McConnor, vice. 


president, National Tube Co, 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Residential Gas Section: 


For Chairman—W. M. Jacobs, manager 
of general sales, Southern Califor. 
nia Gas Co., Los Angeles, Calif. 

For Vice-Chairman—H. Preston More. 
house, assistant sales manager—gas, 
Public Service Electric & Gas Co, 
Newark, N. J. 


Technical Section: 


For Chairman—W. R. Fraser, expeti- 
mental engineer, Michigan Consol. 
idated Gas Co., Detroit, Mich. 

For Vice-Chairman—Ernest G. Camp- 
bell, general superintendent of dis 
tribution, The Peoples Gas Light 
& Coke Co., Chicago, III. 


Laboratories Managing Committee: 

For Chairman—Arthur F. Bridge, pres 
ident and general manager, South- 
ern Counties Gas Co., Los Angeles 

For Vice-Chairman—C. E. Bennett, 
president, The Manufacturers Light 
& Heat Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Publicity and Advertising Committee: 


For Chairman—R. G. Barnett, vice 
president and general managet 
Portland Gas & Coke Co., Pott 
land, Ore. 
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Banks Receives New Post 
At Southern California 





W. R. Davis 


F. M. Banks 


PPOINTMENT of F. M. Banks as vice- 
president and assistant general manager, 
Southern California Gas Co., Los Angeles, 
Calif. has been announced by F. S. Wade, 
president. Mr. Banks was formerly vice-presi- 
dent in charge of sales, customer service and 
public relations. 

At the same time two other executives were 
elected vice-presidents. R. R. Blackburn, for- 
merly secretary and general agent, was made 
vice-president and secretary, and W. R. Davis, 
formerly personnel manager, became vice- 
president and personnel manager. 

Mr. Banks is a director, American Gas 
Association, and has for a number of years 
been very active in A. G. A. activities. In 
his new capacity he will continue to direct 
sales and other departments, and in addition 
will assist President Wade in all other ac- 
tivities, , 

The new assistant general manager has 
been with the company since 1922. He rose 
from engineer through a series of positions 
to general supervisor of sales in 1930 and 
to vice-president in charge of sales in 1934. 

Mr. Blackburn joined the company in 
1921. He served as claim agent, and at vari- 
ous times as head of the personnel, claims 
and safety departments before he was elected 
secretary in 1942. 

Mr. Davis was employed by the company 
in 1937, and has since been engaged in per- 
sonnel work. He was made personnel man- 
ager in 1941. Mr. Blackburn and Mr. Davis 
are also A. G. A. members. 
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Gretsch Succeeds Stone 
As Danbury President 


AMES L. STONE 

has retired as pres- 
ident, The Danbury & 
Bethel Gas & Electric 
Light Co., Danbury, 
Conn., following 43 
years in the public 
utility field, and Rich- 
ard F. Gretsch, for- 
merly assistant to the 
president, has been 
appointed to serve as 
his successor. 

Mr. Stone came to 
Danbury in 1937 from 
Spokane, Wash., where he had been president 
and general manager, Spokane Gas and Fuel 
Company. Prior to that he served with Den- 
ver Gas & Electric Co., now Colorado Public 
Service Co., Toledo Railway and Light Co., 
now Toledo Edison Co., and Salina Light and 
Power Co., where he rose to vice-president 
and general manager. 

Mr. Gretsch at 40 is one of the youngest 
presidents of a major utility in the country. 


R. F. Gretsch 


His career began with the cadet engineering 
course offered by Brooklyn Edison Company. 
Later he engaged in the management of. vari- 
ous public utility properties in the Midwest 
controlled by the Manufacturers Trust Co., 
New York. When the public utility activities 
of the bank were segregated into a wholly- 
owned subsidiary, Utility Service Co., Mr. 
Gretsch was employed by Utility Service and 
was also an officer of several operating sub- 
sidiaries. 

He is a director, Danbury & Bethel Gas 
& Electric Light Co., and a former director, 
Derby Gas & Electric Corporation. 


Borger Becomes 


Dravo Director 


DWARD M. BORGER, president, The 
Peoples Natural Gas Co., Pittsburgh, 
Pa., was elected a director of Dravo Corp., 
Pittsburgh, at a directors’ meeting on June 16. 
Mr. Borger has been president of the nat- 
ural gas company since 1940 and is a director 
of that company and Consolidated Natural 
Gas Company. He is currently chairman, 
Mobile Radio Committee, American Gas As- 
sociation. 


A.G.A. Statistical, Accounting Promotions 


PPOINTMENT 
of Otto E. Zwan- 
zig as acting director, 
Bureau of Statistics, 
American Gas Asso- 
ciation, and of Thomas 
J. Shanley as secretary, 
A. G. A. Accounting 
Section, to succeed 
Walter E. Caine who 
is resigning both po- 
sitions to become sec- 
retary and treasurer, 
Texas Eastern Trans- 
mission Corp., Shreve- 
port, La., has been announced by H. Carl 
Wolf, A. G. A. managing director. 

Appointment for the first time of a fulltime 
secretary for the Accounting Section marks the 
increasing importance of accounting work in 
gas industry activities. 

Mr. Zwanzig is well-qualified to direct the 
Statistical Bureau’s extensive projects. Until 
recently an instructor in the Department of 
Public Utilities and Real Estate, New York 
University School of Commerce, he has broad 
public utility experience. 

Following graduation from Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology with an M.S. degree in 
electrical engineering, he was employed from 
1936-1942 by Public Service Electric & Gas 
Co., Newark, N. J., and later became asso- 
ciated with H. B. Dorau on several public 
utility consulting projects. He helped prepare 
exhibits presented during the Federal Power 
Commission’s natural gas industry investiga- 
tion in 1946. He was appointed A. G. A. sen- 
ior statistician in March 1948. 





T. J. Shanley 





Daniel Parson 


O. E. Zwanzig 


Mr. Shanley joined the Association as a 
statistical clerk in 1934 then served as assist- 
ant statistician until 1943. Upon release from 
the Army, he rejoined A. G. A. in February 
1946 as statistical analyst under Mr. Caine. In 
June 1947, Mr. Shanley was appointed assist- 
ant secretary, Accounting Section. 

Daniel Parson has been promoted from 
A. G. A. statistician to senior statistician. A 
graduate of the College of the City of New 
York with a business administration degree, 
Mr. Parson joined the Association as junior 
statistician in October 1944, became assistant 
statistician in June 1945, associate statistician 
in August 1946 and statistician in August 
1947. He has been in direct charge of prepara- 
tion of questionnaires and editing and tabula- 
tion of answers received from the gas industry 
for the past two years. 

Prior to 1944, Mr. Parson worked for the 
Board of Investigation and Research, a federal 
agency, on the compilation of motor vehicle 
taxation data. 
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Cullen Retires from 
Harrisburg Company 


ETIREMENT of 

George L. Cul- 
len, sales manager, 
The Harrisburg Gas 
Co., Harrisburg, Pa., 
due to poor health, 
has been announced 
by L. B. Richards, 
president. Mr. Cullen, 
a veteran of 40 years 
in the gas industry, is 
succeeded as sales 
manager by Gerald C. 
Marrs. 

Mr. Cullen has 
served as member or chairman of numerous 
committees in the American Gas Association 
and the Pennsylvania Gas Association, and 
for nine years was secretary and treasurer of 
the latter group. He was formerly secretary, 
Eastern States Gas Association. He served 
with The United Gas Improvement Co., 
Philadelphia, since 1908, and with The Har- 
risburg Gas Company since 1917. 

His successor, Mr. Marrs, joined Henry L. 





G. C. Marrs 


Doherty Co., Denver, Colo., as cadet engi- 
neer in 1923, and since then has been associ- 
ated with Surface Combustion Corp., New 
York, as industrial gas survey engineer; 
Philadelphia Electric Company as industrial 
gas engineer; Consumers Gas Co., Reading, 
Pa., as industrial gas engineer, and Lebanon 
Valley Gas Co., Lebanon, Pa., as sales manager. 


Kelly Receives Southern 
Counties Appointment 


PPOINTMENT of George T. Kelly, for- 
merly Southern California Gas Co., to 
the newly created position of assistant treas- 
urer and assistant comptroller, Southern 
Counties Gas Co., Los Angeles, Calif., has 
been announced by Arthur F. Bridge, presi- 
dent. Mr. Kelly will work directly under 
W. J. McCoy, treasurer and comptroller. 

A member of the American Gas Associ- 
ation, Mr. Kelly has a wide experience in 
accounting and auditing work. He joined 
Southern California Gas Company in 1929, 
and during the war was transferred from the 
auditing department to the butadiene plant 
where he served as office manager. 


Caine Accepts Texas Eastern Offer 


ALTER E. 

CAINE is re- 
signing as director, 
Bureau of Statistics, 
and secretary, Ac- 
counting Section, 
American Gas Asso- 
ciation, to become 
secretary and treas- 
urer, Texas Eastern 
Transmission Corp., 
according to a joint 
announcement by H. 
Carl Wolf, managing 
director, A. G. A., and 
R. H. Hargrove, president, Texas Eastern. 
He will assume his new duties August 1 and 
will be located in the company’s headquar- 
ters at Shreveport, Louisiana. 

While at A. G. A. Mr. Caine reorganized 
and expanded the work of the Bureau of 
Statistics and directed an enlarged program 
of statistical analysis and market research. At 
the same time he directed the comprehensive 
activities of the Accounting Section. He was 
also active in the work of the Rate Committee 
and served as secretary of both the Com- 
mittee on Economics and the Committee on 
Natural Gas Reserves. 

A graduate with honors of the University 
of Buffalo in 1930 with a Bachelor of Science 
and Business Administration degree, Mr. 
Caine completed his formal education at 
Northwestern University where he received 
his master’s degree in Business Administra- 
tion in 1931. 

Entering the public utility field immedi- 
ately, he was employed by the State of Wis- 
consin in 1931-32 to supervise the collection 





W. E. Caine 
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of statistical and other material relating to 
power resources of the State. From 1932 to 
1938 he was associated with the Public Serv- 
ice Commission of Wisconsin, first as junior 
case investigator and finally as senior rate 
analyst in the Department of Rates and Re- 
search. 

In 1938, following passage of the Natural 
Gas Act, Mr. Caine joined the Federal Power 
Commission as rate analyst in the Division of 
Rates and Research. During 1939, he was 
loaned to the Department of the Interior to 
prepare recommendations in connection with 
Bonneville’s rate schedules. The following 
year, during a leave of absence from F.P.C., 
he served as associate director for research in 
the 20th Century Fund's Survey of the rela- 
tions between the Government and the Elec- 
tric Light and Power Industry. 

Upon his return to the F.P.C. in 1940, he 
was appointed assistant chief, Division of 
Rates and Research. Shortly thereafter, J. A. 
Krug, then director of the Power Division, 
Office of Production Management, borrowed 
his services and appointed him chief, Negotia- 
tions Section. This work, carried on jointly 
by the F.P.C. and the War Production Board, 
consisted of directing a joint staff of rate 
analysts in the analysis and negotiation of 
large electric power contracts which federal 
war agencies proposed to execute. 

From October 1942 until September 1944, 
when he joined the A. G. A. staff, he devoted 
full time to supervision of the F.P.C.’s war 
power contract program. 

In addition to these activities, from 1942- 
1944 Mr. Caine taught a course in “Electric 
and Gas Utility Rate-Making” at the graduate 
school, Department of Agriculture. 





Michigan-Wisconsin Pipe 
Line Elects President 





Henry Fink 


ENRY FINK 

has been elected 
president, Michigan. 
Wisconsin Pipe Line 
Co., a subsidiary 9 
American Light & 
Traction Company of 
which he is also pres. 
ident. 

A former director, 
American Gas Assog 
ation, and past-presi. 
dent, Michigan Gas 
Association, Mr. Fink 
began his career with 


San Antonio Gas, Electric & Traction Co, 
San Antonio, Texas, following graduation ig 
1908 from the University of Texas as an 
electrical engineer. He worked in San An. 


tonio seven years. 


In 1946 he was elected president, Michi- 


gan Consolidated Gas 


Co., Detroit, Mich, 


with which he had been associated for 27 
years. He first joined Michigan Consolidated 
as superintendent of distribution, and later be. 
came at various times superintendent of pro- 
duction, chief engineer, general manager in 
the Detroit area, then head of all the company’s 


properties in Michigan. 
He is a member of 

ing Society and the 

Military Engineers. 


Gas Machinery 


the Detroit Engineer- 
American Society of 


Appoints 


Kyle Sales Engineer 





Robert Kyle 


oratories in Cleveland. 


OBERT KYLE 
has joined The 

Gas Machinery Com- 
pany, Cleveland, Ohio, 
as gas sales engineer. 
A graduate gas engi- 
neer of Johns Hop- 
kins University, he 
received early train 
ing at the Consoli- 
dated Gas, Electric 
Light & Power @. 
of Baltimore and at 
the American Gas As 
sociation Testing Lab 


Mr. Kyle was formerly with the General 
Controls Company as branch manager of the 
Cleveland office, and prior to that with the 
Iroquois Gas Corp., Buffalo, N. Y., as gas 
engineer where he engineered the first high 
B.t.u. installation (twin generator process) 
installed by The Gas Machinery Company. 


Gros Chosen President of 
San Francisco Advertisers 


OBERT R. GROS, 


publicity and adver- 


tising manager, Pacific Gas and Ele- 


tric Co., 
president of the San 
Club. 


San Francisco, 


has been elected 
Francisco Advertising 
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Vice-President Elected by 
Connecticut Light & Power 


OBERT P.STACY 
has been elected 
vice-president, The 
Connecticut Light and 
Power Company. Mr. 
Stacy was formerly 
executive assistant 
with the company in 
Hartford. 

R. H. Knowlton, 
president, has an- 
nounced the appoint- 
ment of Sherman R. 
Knapp as assistant to 
the president. Mr. 
Knapp was formerly assistant to the vice- 
president in charge of sales, with offices in 
Waterbury. 

A graduate of North Carolina State Col- 
lege, Mr. Stacy first joined the company in 
1927. Since that time he has been an engi- 
neer in the general operating department in 
Waterbury, manager of the Winsted Gas Co., 
assistant manager of the company’s Meriden 
district, supervisor of customer relations at 
Hartford, manager of the Rockville-Willi- 
mantic Lighting Co., and since 1939, execu- 
tive assistant in Hartford. 

Mr. Knapp, who attended Cornell Univer- 
sity, joined the company in 1928 as a cadet 
engineer and in 1930 was successively office 
engineer and assistant engineer in the general 
operating department, Waterbury. From 1932 
until 1937 he was assistant to the industrial 
power engineer in Hartford. He was named 
New Milford district manager in 1937 and 
in 1941 was reassigned to Waterbury as as- 
sistant to the vice-president in charge of sales. 





R. P. Stacy 


Thorp Leaves A. G. A. 
Testing Laboratories 


OE — 


HESTER A. 
THORP, chief 
research engineer, 
American Gas Asso- 
ciation Testing Labo- 
ratories, has resigned 
in order to establish 
his own business. 
Mr. Thorp, who 
has headed Labora- 
tories research opera- 
tions for the past 
three years, is estab- 
lishing his firm in Los 
Angeles where he 
worked for many years and is widely known. 
Under his direction research activities at the 
laboratories were extensively reorganized and 
the staff strengthened by the addition of a 
tumber of carefully selected engineers and 
sientists. The Laboratories’ recent research 
acomplishments have been due in large 
measure to Mr. Thorp’s administrative ability. 
Well known as a utilization engineer, Mr. 
Thorp formerly headed the Gas Appliance 
laboratory jointly maintained by Southern 
Glifornia Gas Company and Southern Coun- 





C. A. Thorp 
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ties Gas Company of California. During the 
war he served as a lieutenant commander in 
the Navy. He has been associated with the 
gas industry for more than 20 years. 

A graduate of Stanford University in chemi- 
cal engineering, Mr. Thorp joined Pacific Gas 
and Electric Co., San Francisco, Calif., in 
1924 after a year with the Standard Oil Com- 
pany. In 1926 he became associated with the 
Los Angeles Gas and Electric Corp., later con- 
solidated with Southern California Gas Com- 
pany. 


Purcell to Manage New 
Philadelphia Division 


A. PURCELL has been appointed mana- 

. ger of the newly-created western divi- 
sion, Philadelphia Electric Company, with 
headquarters at Coatesville. 

Mr. Purcell is a graduate of Johns Hop- 
kins University, and has been employed by 
the Philadelphia Electric Company since 
1930. He held various positions in both the 
electric and gas departments prior to his ap- 
pointment as division superintendent at 
Coatesville in 1943, the position he held at 
the time of his recent appointment. 

The Western Division embraces the former 
Western District of the company with head- 
quarters at Coatesville; the territory served 
by Chester County Light and Power Co., 
with headquarters at Kennett Square; and the 
territory served by Southern Pennsylvania 
Power Company, with headquarters at Ox- 
ford, Pennsylvania. The latter are subsidiary 
companies. 


Davidson Retires from 
Consolidated Edison 


FTER 35 years of service devoted mainly 

to accounting and tax matters, Herbert 

C. Davidson, vice-president, Consolidated 
Edison Co. of New York, Inc., has retired. 

Mr. Davidson was long active in work of 
the American Gas Association and Edison 
Electric Institute. In 1924 and 1925 he served 
as chairman, A. G. A. Accounting Section, 
and a member of the executive board. He 
was also chairman of the accounting section, 
Empire State Gas and Electric Association, 
and treasurer 1936-1941. 

He graduated from Harvard University in 
1904 with a bachelor of arts degree and 
started as a statistician for Standard Gas 
Light Company in 1913, became controller 
of the Consolidated company in 1920 and 
secretary four years later. For several years 
matters pertaining to rate proceedings occu- 
pied a large part of his time. He was elected 
a vice-president in 1938. 

As he completed his duties, Mr. Davidson 
was a trustee of Consolidated Edison, a post 
he has held since 1943, and a member of the 
executive committee of the board of trustees. 
He was the company’s chief accounting ofh- 
cer and responsible for the work of the con- 
troller, auditor, and secretary. He also served 
as secretary of the board of trustees since 
1934 and was in charge of corporate matters. 





Uhlmeyer Named to 
lowa-lllinois Post 


PPOINTMENT 
of George A. 
Uhlmeyer, manager, 
industrial sales depart- 
ment, Iowa-Illinois 
Gas and Electric Co., 
Rock Island, Ill., to 
the position of acting 
manager, Quad-Cities 
Zone, has been an- 
nounced by C. P. Con- 
rad, president. Mr. 
Uhlmeyer replaces 
H. P. Weeks who has 
requested an extended 
leave of absence due to ill health. 

A graduate in engineering from Notre 
Dame, Mr. Uhimeyer joined the company 
in 1926 as an industrial engineer, and later 
served in various managerial capacities. 

He is an active member of the American 
Gas Association Committee on Industrial and 
Commercial Gas Research as a technical ad- 
visor for the committee of project IGR-58, 
“Investigation of Induction Heating in Rela- 
tion to Industrial Gas Heating.” He is chair- 
man, industrial committee, Rock Island Cham- 
ber of Commerce. 

In his new capacity Mr. Uhlmeyer will 
supervise activities of Quad-City properties 
(Davenport, Iowa; Rock Island, Moline and 
East Moline, Ill., and continguous territory) 
with particular reference to sales, industrial 
engineering and public relations. 


G. A. Uhimeyer 


Western Engineers 


Install New Officers 


ERNE O. McCLURG, partner in the 

Chicago architectural and engineering 
firm of Mundie, Jensen and McClurg, was in- 
stalled as president, Western Society of Engi- 
neers, June 7 at the annual meeting in the 
Furniture Club of America. 

Other officers are: first vice-president— 
Gustav Egloff, research director, Universal 
Oil Products Co.; second vice-president, H. P. 
Sedwick, vice-president, Public Service Co. of 
Northern Illinois; treasurer—M. P. Vore, Jr., 
secretary and treasurer, Republic Flow Meters 
Company. 


Consolidated Edison Editor 


Heads House Magazine Group 


ARBARA BEACH, editor of Around 
the System, published by Consolidated 
Edison Co. of New York, Inc., was elected 
president, House Magazine Institute, at that 
organization's annual meeting in the Roose- 
velt Hotel, New York, June 10. Miss Beach 
has been treasurer of the Institute for a 
number of years and has taken a prominent 
part in its program to advance the industrial 
editing profession. 
James M. Beall, editor, A. G. A. 
MONTHLY, was named to serve on H.M.I.’s 
board of governors. 
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Bendix Firm Names 
Director of Sales 


ARKER H. 

ERICKSEN has 
been appointed direc- 
tor of sales, Bendix 
Home Appliances, 
Inc., South Bend, Ind., 
succeeding W. F. 
Linville who resigned 
recently. 

Mr. Ericksen, who 
served as Bendix ad- 
vertising and sales 
promotion manager 
1938-1943, has been 
vice-president in 
charge of sales, Majestic Radio and Tele- 
vision Corporation since 1943, and president, 
Majestic Records, Inc. He has had more 
than 15 years’ experience in the appliance 
business. 





P. H. Ericksen 


Rheem Promotes Lloyd 


To Manager of Plants 


PPOINTMENT of Reese B. Lloyd as 
manager of plants for Rheem Manu- 
facturing Company has been announced by 
W. E. Curran, vice-president and general 
manager. 

Mr. Lloyd's advance with the firm has been 
rapid. He joined the company in 1944 and 
was made production manager at the Chi- 
cago thirty-fourth street plant. In less than a 
year he was manager of the plant and in less 
than two years was managing both Chicago 
plants. Last year Mr. Lloyd was named man- 
ager of Rheem western plants. 


Guinn to Direct Kansas 


City Sales Promotion 


AROLD R. GUINN has been ap- 
pointed sales promotion manager, Se- 
curity Manufacturing Co., Kansas City, Mo., 
manufacturers of gas products, according to 
an announcement by William T. Rasch, pres- 
ident. 
Before joining the Kansas City company in 
October 1945, Mr. Guinn spent 12 years in 
the natural gas utility field. 


Wall to Head West 
Texas Gas Operations 


IVE promotions have been announced 

by R. F. Hinchey, president, West Texas 
Gas Co., which serves natural gas in 44 
cities and towns in west Texas. 

C. I. Wall, formerly vice-president and 
assistant general manager and also superin- 
tendent of city plants, has been named vice- 
president in charge of operations with gen- 
eral supervision over all company pipelines, 
compressor stations, and distributing plants. 
Mr. Wall is a member, American Gas As- 
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sociation, and has been associated with the 
company since 1927. 

Herman F. Heath, formerly manager of 
Midland District, has been made superin- 
tendent of city plants with headquarters in 
Lubbock. 

R. W. Lewis, formerly manager of Little- 
field District, has been transferred to man- 
ager of Midland District, and C. A. Duval, 
formerly manager of Canyon District, has 
been transferred to manager of Littlefield 
District. L. W. McLaury, former telephone 
lineman, has been named manager of Can- 
yon District. 


Mueller Furnace 
Advances Hume 


OBERT F. HUME has been appointed 
field service manager, L. J. Mueller Fur- 
nace Co., Milwaukee, Wisconsin. 

Mr. Hume has been assigned to the com- 
pany’s product engineering department since 
1946. His new responsibilities include cus- 
tomer relations on all problems involving 
maintenance and product, as well as prepara- 
tion of field service information releases. 


Nash Elected Chairman of 
Metropolitan Gas Council 


EORGE N. NASH, Central Hudson 
Gas & Electric Corp., Poughkeepsie, 
N. Y., was elected chairman, The Metropol- 
itan Gas Heating and Air Conditioning 


EFFECTIVE ADVERTISING 

(Continued from page 4) 
stated, somewhat differently, by two es- 
teemed advertising managers. Both ob- 
servations came to me after setting down 
these thoughts but inasmuch as they seem 
to coincide with my own thinking, they 
may be offered as evidence that progtes- 
sive advertising managers and sales ex- 
ecutives have arrived at like conclusions 
when each has analyzed the relationship 
between the advertising manager and 
sales executive. 

Marshall Adams, advertising and sales 
promotion manager, Mullins Manufac- 
turing Co., believes that the advertising 
manager's job is or should be an ad- 
ministrative position. He believes that in 
a great many organizations it is an ad- 
ministrative position and that in others 
it is becoming such, depending on the 
degree of enlightenment of the manage- 
ment and the advertising manager. He 
too emphasized that advertising man- 
agers should not ‘miss any bets” in their 
jobs. 

Robert 


B. Brown, vice-president, 





Council, during the final meeting before nex 
fall at American Gas Association Headquap 
ters in New York, May 19. 

Fred I. Banks, Westchester Lighting Cg 
Mount Vernon, N. Y., was elected vice-chaip 
man, and Leland H. Kimball, The Bridgeport 
Gas Light Co., Bridgeport, Conn., secretary. 
treasurer. 

As guest speaker, R. E. Hollinshead, Sup 
face Combustion Corp., Toledo, Ohio, dig 
cussed modernizing and upgrading old gy 
heating installations. He told of a midweg 
utility which had considerable success in mod 
ernizing old installations on its lines, and the 
representative of at least one eastern utility 
noted that his company was considering 4 
similar program for the mutual benefit of cop. 
sumer and company alike. 


Hammel Radiator 
Personnel Promoted 


ROMOTION of three executives hy 

been announced by Hammel Radiator Fp. 
gineering Co., Los Angeles, Calif., in order 
to allow A. S. Martinson, president, more 
time to devote to the development of ney 
products. 

Louis M. Hull, vice-president in charge of 
sales since 1944, has been given additional 
duties of advertising and office management 
Robert A. Martinson, secretary-treasurer, has 
been made factory manager in addition to his 
work as purchasing agent, and R. E. Wash 
burn, on the plant engineering staff sinc 
1936, has been advanced to field engineer, 


Bristol-Myers Co., expressed himself a 
Chicago last April during the meeting of 
the Association of National Advertisers 
as believing that the advertising man- 
ager should consider himself a “business 
executive in advertising” rather than an 
“advertising executive in business,” 
There’s a nice and rather clear distine- 
tion in this approach, and Mr. Brown 
believes that that distinction, if accepted, 
immeasurably increases the responsibili- 
ties of the advertising manager's job 
With these gentlemen I agree. 

It can be said that the advertising 
manager can be most valuable to his 
company (from the viewpoint of the 
sales executive) when he recognizes his 
broad opportunity for service to his com 
pany, its investors, employees and pub 
lic, and approaches the discharge of 
these responsibilities through the devel 
opment of executive leadership, with 
initiative and an understanding of he 
man nature playing an important patt 
These qualities, together with technial 
skill and experience, make for the mos 
effective discharge of the advertising 
executive's responsibilities. 
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Mssoctabed 


Ongantzation 


SMilivilies 


Canadian Natural Gas & 


Petroleum Men Convene 


N. GLENNY, Fort Erie, Northern On- 
. tario, was elected president, The Nat- 
yal Gas and Petroleum Association, of Can- 
ada, during the group’s annual convention at 
the General Brock Hotel in Niagara Falls, 
Ontario, May 27-28. Major E. Sweet, Brant- 
ford, Ont., was named honorary president. 
Delegates selected S. B. Severson, Buffalo, 
N. Y., to be first vice-president; J. B. Mc- 
Nay, Hamilton, Ont., to be second vice- 
president; George H. Smith, Port Colborne, 
Ont., as treasurer, and Joseph McKee, Ham- 
ilton, Ont., as secretary and assistant treasurer. 
Also named directors were F. D. Howell, 
Brantford; J. A. McNevin and T. Weir, both 
Chatham, and G. D. Wickett, Windsor. 
According to S. A. Morse, Chatham, Ont., 
past-president, the association’s 1949 conven- 
tion will be held in the Hotel London at 
london, Ontario, May 26-27. 


Pfeiffer Named to Head 


Pennsylvania Gas Group 


V. PFEIFFER, The United Gas Im- 

. provement Co., Philadelphia, was 
elected president, Pennsylvania Gas Associ- 
ition, at the recent fortieth annual meeting 
in Galen Hall Hotel, Wernersville, Pennsyl- 
vania. A record attendance of more than 300 
persons took part in the production, distribu- 
tion, accounting, customer and employee re- 
lations meetings. 

Other new officers are as follows: first 
vice-president—L. B. Richards, The Harris- 
burg Gas Co., Harrisburg, Pa.; second vice- 
president—T. S. Lever, Jr., The Philadelphia 
Gas Works Co., Philadelphia; third vice- 
president—J. A. Frick, Allentown-Bethlehem 
Gas Co Allentown; secretary—William 
Maile, Lebanon Valley Gas Co., Lebanon; 
tteasurer—J. A. Schultz, Consumers Gas Co., 
Reading. 

Following a morning business meeting, 
Hudson W. Reed, president, The Philadel- 
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phia Gas Works Company and the American 
Gas Association, delivered the principal ad- 
cress, 

_ Other features of the program were as fol- 
‘ows: Production meeting—''Gas Production 
Research in 1948,"" Dr. N. K. Chaney, re- 
‘arch consultant, American Gas Associa- 
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tion; “Gas Sendouts Can Be Forecast,” by 
G. R. King, Philadelphia Electric Company. 

Distribution meeting—‘Characteristics of 
Gas Househeating Load’ by Constantine 
Bary, Philadelphia Electric Co.; ‘Automatic 
Overloading of District Regulator Stations” 
by C. C. Jones, The Philadelphia Gas Works 
Company. 

Wednesday’s Accounting Session featured 
a talk ‘Financing by Public Utilities,” by 
Charles L. Isenberg, Pennsylvania Public 
Utility Commission, and ‘The Functions of 
The Bureau of Rates and Research’ by 
Roger A. McShea, also of the Commission. 

The customer and employee relations 
meeting on Thursday was addressed by J. E. 
Drew, National Association of Manufactur- 
ers, and Joseph Bevis, Opinion Research 
Corporation. 

Final session of the meeting was devoted 
to sales promotion. Albert Coons, Allied 
Stores Corp., spoke on “Complacency is 
Worse Than Stupidity”; H. Vinton Potter, 
A. G. A. Coordinator of Promotion, spoke 
on “A. G. A. Helps You Sell,” and William 
J. Foster, George D. Roper Corp., selected 
as his subject “Sales is Only One Gear— 
But.” 

Frank W. Lovejoy, Socony-Vacuum Oil 
Co., as guest speaker at the banquet Wed- 
nesday evening, spoke on “It’s Later Than 
You Think.” 

President James M. Huebner, vice-presi- 
dent, Pennsylvania Power & Light Co., Lan- 
caster, presided at all the meetings. 


New Jersey Association 
Completes Meeting Plans 


ANY prominent speakers are included 

on the program for the thirty-third an- 

nual meeting of the New Jersey Gas Associ- 

ation at Hotel Monmouth, Spring Lake, N. J., 
September 10. 

Following a review of the association’s year 
by Harry A. Sutton, association president, or 
Howard H. Melvin, vice-president, Ira L. 
Craig, Philadelphia Electric Co., will present 
an analysis of the 1948 gas business. Merryle 
Stanley Rukeyser, economic commentator, au- 
thor, editor, and radio lecturer, will deliver a 
talk “The Outlook for Better Living,” and 
Roy Alderman, vice-president, McCann-Erick- 
son, Inc., will speak on “Ten Errors in Ad- 
vertising I Try Not to Repeat.” 

Closing address at the morning session will 
be delivered by the Rev. R. I. Lindquist, 
pastor, First Presbyterian Church, Orange, 
N. J., on “The Source of Strength in Human 
Endeavor.” 

Features of the afternoon session will be: 
“LP-Gas from the Ground Up’—William H. 
Kramer, district manager, Phillips Petroleum 
Co., New York; “New Jersey's Untapped Re- 
sources’—Wheeler McMillen, editor-in-chief, 
Farm Journal, Philadelphia; “Domestic Gas 
Utilization Progress Through Research”— 
R. J. Rutherford, vice-president, Worcester 
Gas Light Co., Worcester, Massachusetts. 





MR. BLANDINGS 


(Continued from page 17) 


Counties Gas Company are cooperating 
extensively in telling the story of ‘Mr. 
Blanding’s Dream House” and especially 
of its beautiful all-gas kitchen. Preceding 
the formal opening of the home, the 
press was invited to a preview on June 3 
at which the stars of the Blanding film, 
Cary Grant and Myrna Loy, received a 
mail delivery by helicopter. 

Some 400,000 eye-catching stuffers 
have been included with consumers’ 
bills. Moreover, the gas companies are 
responsible for construction of a large, 
decorative directional sign near the house. 

Spot announcements on the com- 
panies’ evening radio program tell lis- 
teners about the “Dream House,” pub- 
licity stories have been released to local 
trade papers, and pictures of the house 
and its “Dream kitchen’ are placed on 
gas company display floors. 

The $60,000 model home will be on 
public display for about six months and 
all admission fees will go towards a fund 
to build a memorial medical center in 
Southern California. At the end of six 


months, a drawing will be held to deter- 
mine which of the thousands of visitors 
is to be the lucky owner. 


SALES HORIZON 
(Continued from page 33) 


these problems. As chairman, A. G. A. 
General Promotion Planning Committee, 
Mr. Cuthrell is thoroughly conversant 
with the aims and objectives of the in- 
dustry’s coordinated plans to improve gas 
and gas service. 

The importance of overcoming misun- 
derstandings and lack of knowledge re- 
garding gas utilities and their product 
was emphasized by Joseph C. Bevis, vice- 
president, Opinion Research Corporation. 
Gas companies must interpret their ac- 
tions to the public to build up public 
awareness and acceptance, he declared. 
In the work of his organization in sam- 
pling public opinion, Mr. Bevis has 
served several utility companies. 

The Brooklyn Union Players have es- 
tablished a reputation as the gas indus- 
try’s outstanding group of thespians. The 
troupe added to its reputation by pre- 
senting an amusing and educational skit 
which dramatized the wrong and the 
right methods of selling automatic gas 
ranges built to “CP” standards. 
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SUPERVISORY TRAINING 
(Continued from page 14) 


of measuring employee performance and 
becoming better acquainted with the 
employee. 

7. Training New Employees—devel- 
opment of systematic plan for setting up 
training procedures during six-month 
qualifying period. (Sound film strip— 
“The Man in Management” used in con- 
nection with this conference). 

8. Merit Review Procedure—estab- 
lishment of uniform understanding and 
application of the merit review plan. 

9. Day-by-Day Supervision—develop- 
ment of a daily check list of supervisory 
techniques. 

10. Safe Supervision—the safety 
duties of management can be adopted as 
standard practice by all supervisors. 


11. Labor Management Relations Act, 
1947—a development of an understand- 
ing of the provisions of the Act as they 
apply to labor, employer, and employee. 

12. Company Financing—informing 
all supervisors in fegard to the com- 
pany’s financial history and present fi- 
nancial situation. 

13. Accounting for Electric Plant & 
Expense—development of responsibili- 
ties of supervisors in company account- 
ing. 

14. Review and Future Plans—devel- 
opment of the results of the program 
and the planning of future conference 
material. 


As will be seen by this list, the first 
part of the program was devoted to the 
development of supervisory fundamen- 
tals. From there the program has gone 








Obiluury 


JAMES K. CROWELL, 62, New York dis- 
trict manager, Dresser Manufacturing Divi- 
sion, Dresser Industries, Inc., Bradford, Pa., 
died May 25 at his home, 230 East 50 Street, 
New York, following an extended illness. 

Like his father before him, Mr. Crowell 
spent his lifetime in the gas industry. Born in 
Yonkers, N. Y., he was employed for 28 
years by the Westchester Lighting Co., Mt. 
Vernon, N. Y., in different capacities. At the 
time he joined Dresser in the fall of 1929, he 
held the position of engineer of gas distribu- 
tion. 

A charter member of the American Gas 
Association (1918), Mr. Crowell was a mem- 
ber of the Distribution Committee from 1925 
to 1932. From 1928 to 1932 he served as 
chairman, Subcommittee on Pipe Coating and 
Corrosion. He was also an active member of 
the Empire State Gas and Electric Association. 

Mr. Crowell was first employed at Dresser 
Manufacturing Division as special field repre- 
sentative. His duties entailed travelling 
throughout the United States in connection 
with gas problems relating particularly to the 
clamping of bell-and-spigot joints. For the 
past ten years, he served as New York district 
manager, working closely with large utilities 
throughout the East. 


HENRY O. PALMER, retired public utili- 
ties executive, died May 31 while aboard a 
train enroute from Geneva to New York to 
attend a trustees meeting, New York State 
Electric & Gas Corporation. His age was 63. 

Mr. Palmer entered the utilities field with 
his father who had founded and was presi- 
dent of the former Empire State Gas and 
Electric Co., since merged into New York 
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State Electric and Gas Corp., Ithaca, New 
York. Mr. Palmer was still a trustee of the 
latter firm. ? 

He leaves his wife, a son, three daughters, 
six grandchildren and a sister. 


HOMAS W. WILSON, chairman of the 

board and former president, Delaware 
Power and Light Co., Wilmington, Del., died 
June 16 in Delaware Hospital where he had 
been a patient since April 17. He was 76 
years old. 

Mr. Wilson was a member of the American 
Gas Association and Edison Electric Institute, 
and had been president, Southern Pennsyl- 
vania Bus Company and Southern Pennsyl- 
vania Traction Company. 

Born in New York, he graduated from Le- 
high University and served as general mana- 
ger, International Railway Company at Buf- 
falo, New York, before moving to Wilming- 
ton in 1912. 


JOSEPH A. PERRY, associated for many 
years with The United Gas Improvement Co., 
Philadelphia, before he retired in 1936, died 
June 21 at his home in Swarthmore, Pennsyl- 
vania. He was 74 years old. 

Mr. Perry was a former chairman, Techni- 
cal Section, American Gas Association, and 
was widely known in the gas industry. He 
also served as chairman, Perry Gas Making 
Research Committee. 

After joining U.G.I. in 1897, he became 
successively construction engineer for Yon- 
kers Gas Co., superintendent, Omaha Gas Co., 
and assistant general superintendent, U.G.I. 
Later he served as chairman of economics and 
engineering for gas industries. In the latter 
post he contributed important reports on the 
composition of manufactured gas, explaining 
the possibilities of producing a new gas by- 
product. 

Surviving are his widow, Eleanor Steven- 
son Perry, and three daughters. 
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22. Improvement in payroll authori- 
ution form ; 

23. Better participation in confer- 
ences by supervisors 

24. Handling of employee problems 

their immediate supervisors 

25. No written grievances since inau- 

ration of program 

26. Field problems brought to the at- 
tention of top management 

27. Improved judgment by increased 
knowledge 

28. Increased frankness and cleared 
up suspicions 

29. Individual recognition for out- 


standing performance 
30. A planned program for the fu- 
ture. 


Throughout the program, the fact 
that training is a continuous process has 
been stressed. Our program is not a shot- 
in-the-arm training device. Interest in it 
has increased. We have stopped and 
evaluated its effectiveness and found 
that its effect has been felt throughout 
the company. Moreover, there has been 
an increased interest in training of all 
types. All of us have come to realize that 
there is only one cure for the lack of 
knowledge—that cure is training. 
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ECONOMIC EXPLORATIONS 
(Continued from page 16) 


roblems. Here is a brief glimpse of 
some of the factors which we feel are 
particularly interesting at this time: 

Let’s start with the shift in income 
distribution of consumers spending 
units, and relate this to the part our in- 
dustry is playing in establishing and 
maintaining higher levels of the Ameri- 
can standard of living. 

Between the census in April 1940 and 
the spring of 1948 there will have been 
4, million births—new people added 
to the market; 1014 million deaths—old 
customers lost forever; and 14 million 
marriages—new family formations rep- 
resenting over one third of the nation’s 
families. Obviously, the market poten- 
tials are there and more and more people 
we in a position to avail themselves of 
new freedom living with automatic gas 
heat, automatic gas water heating, and 
automatic gas cookery. 

Our national advertising must be 
made to fit this situation. Every addi- 
tional dollar spent now will be far more 
productive of the necessary earnings to 
attract new capital. It is pathetic to have 
to point out the small amount being 
spent on national water heating adver- 
tising—a load which gas executives 
universally admit is their most profitable 
one, 

Of 45 manufacturers of water heaters, 
oly 14 spent anything on national ad- 
vertising last year. Makers of electric 
water heaters spent $240,000, and gas 
water heater makers $128,000. The 
A.G. A. spent $91,000 on water heat- 
ing advertising in 1947, making a total 
lor gas of $219,000. Compared with 
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this, we find that manufacturers of water 
heaters for which no particular fuel is 
specified spent $355,000. It should be 
clear from these figures that something 
should be done about more national 
water heating advertising. 

Any down-to-earth look at our indus- 
try’s near or distant economic horizons 
must take into acount the revolution of 
fuel utilization now under way. All of 
us have felt the impact of the rush to 
gas for heating in place of coal or oil. 
And atomic heat is probably on the more 
distant horizons. Few companies have 
been able to meet fully all the demands 
for gas made upon them. 

We now face a new crisis. Inflated de- 
mands for gas, stimulated by desperate 
prices and recurring shortages of sup- 
plies of coal and oil, may be still further 
accelerated by partial or complete mo- 
bilization plans. We understand that 
these plans may require use of substan- 
tial additional supplies of natural gas for 
liquid fuels and also may require devot- 
ing a material part of the existing out- 
put of oil to uses other than stationary 
heating. 

According to the National Petroleum 
Council, oil-burning unit space heaters 
numbered two million in 1941 and 
4,250,000 in 1947, and oil burners in- 
creased from 2,269,000 to three million. 
Heating oils last year reached a con- 
sumption of 877,000 barrels daily out of 
a domestic daily production of about 5.1 
million barrels. Just imagine the impact 
on the gas industry of a quick conversion 
of even a small proportion of the three 
million oil burners from oil to gas! If 
anything like this is in the offing, it be- 
hooves us all to estimate these potential 


demands as quickly as we can in order to 
be prepared when and if they materialize. 

Time, ingenuity, and a large amount 
of additional capital for the gas industry 
in all its branches will be necessary to 
supply gas to such proportions of exist- 
ing oil-burners as may be impelled to 
seek gas or coal-firing, if supplies of 
natural gas or uses of oil become upset to 
anything like the degree now thought 
possible in some official quarters. Such a 
job cannot be done if we are asleep when 
these new demands come knocking at the 
door in the middle of the night. It can be 
done if we seek and see clearly the de- 
mands on the horizon and take forward 
steps to meet these demands when and as 
they are made. Alertness and resourceful- 
ness are the price of survival. 

Another matter about which the com- 
mittee feels quite strongly is that more 
attention should be given to the need for 
simplifying published annual reports 
and financial statements so that inves- 
tors, customers and employees alike will 
all have a better understanding of our 
economic system in general and in par- 
ticular a greater appreciation of the eco- 
nomic significance of our operations. 


A Selling Job 


Let me repeat in conclusion, the wel- 
come delivered by Robert W. Otto, 
president, The Laclede Gas Light-Co., at 
the recent meeting of electric and gas 
accountants in St. Louis, Missouri: 


“Let us awaken to the realization that the 
job is only half done when the service is 
made, accounted for, and payment made. It 
is quite as much our duty to see that there is 
a complete dissemination of information and 
presentation of facts about our services as it 
will prevent the recipient of that service from 
falling easy prey to those who have only some 
selfish interests to serve. 

“It is the nature of people to confer friend- 
ship slowly, to bestow confidence only when 
merited. Businesses that have sought to gain 
the confidence of the public in a moment of 
need, have had poor success. Businesses that 
have neglected friendship after gaining it 
have lost it by default. Those who work for 
friendship continually have benefited by them. 
An effort to attain public regard for a busi- 
ness is no different than an effort to gain re- 
gard for the profit. It is a selling job and must 
be undertaken now by businesses that have 
institutional character.” 


If the gas industry follows the Judge’s 
advice we shall find new and greater 
frontiers with horizons unlimited! 
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OIL SHORTAGE 


(Continued from page 12) 


vast new supplies of crude oil in the 
world awaiting development. The tide- 
lands area of the United States holds 
great promise of important oil reserves, 
and vast areas of Latin America are po- 
tential oil producing territory. In the 
Middle East alone present proved re- 
serves are estimated at approximately 
30 billion barrels, or 120 percent of the 
present total reserves in the United 
States. From this source will come di- 
rectly or indirectly in the future much 
of the additional oil needed to meet the 
demands of our oil-hungry country. 


Potential Reserves 

Aside from present known reserves 
in the Middle East, there are enormous 
additional potential reserves both on 
land and in the tidelands of this area. 
And we should not forget that the find- 
ing of new oil reserves in our own coun- 
try has kept pace with withdrawals for 
many years and may well continue to do 
so for many more. Behind all this natu- 
ral crude oil there is synthetic oil, and in 
this respect the U. S. is particularly for- 
tunate. 

Synthesis of liquid petroleum from 
natural gas is a well-developed process. 
Two large commercial plants are now 
building, and a recent estimate indicated 
that there were 48 locations in the 
United States where gas reserves of sufhi- 
cient size to support the operation of 
commercial sized plants existed. 


Gas Synthesis 

The cost of gasoline produced by gas 
synthesis is comparable with the cost 
from crude oil, although the capital in- 
vestments required are much larger. We 
have oil shales in the western states 
from which a liquid petroleum can be 
extracted. The quality of this oil is poor 
and will require extensive refining, mak- 
ing the product cost rather high; but in 
Colorado alone there is estimated to be 
more than 100 billion barrels of oil— 
more than five times the country’s pres- 
ent proved crude oil reserves. 

Synthesis of liquid petroleum from 
bituminous coal is also a well-known 
process, although not developed com- 
mercially to the same extent as gas syn- 
thesis, and again the capital investments 
are high, even higher than the gas 
plants, and the liquid product cost from 
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“Betty Newtons” attending country club dinner party: (I. to r.) Madeline Schmeltzer, Mt. Vernon; Coy 
Gamble, Toledo; Elizabeth Richardson, Columbus; Marion Chase, Newark; Doris Kaparoff, Athey 
Lois Snyder, Elyria; Marion Wilt, Zanesville; Marion Olsen, Lorain, and Eloise Winters, Findly 


HOME SERVICE 


(Continued from page 5) 


tric Corp.; Timothy Neese, director of 
window displays, F. & R. Lazarus & Co., 
Columbus; Mrs. Pauline Treisch, direc- 
tor of home service, The Tappan Stove 
Co.; Paul R. Osborn, Caloric Stove 
Corp., and George Watling, American 
Stove Company. 

Gas company officials taking part in- 
cluded C. I. Weaver, president; W. N. 
Grinstead, vice-president and treasurer; 
James E. Humphreys, business promo- 
tion manager, and Franklin T. Rainey, 
general sales manager. 

From the opening day, when Mr. 
Weaver welcomed the ‘Betty Newtons” 
and guests, until the “Good-by, Betty 
Newton” by Miss Kirtland on the 
fourth day, activities clicked on time. 

Luncheons at hotels, a dinner at the 


cheap coal is probably one-third higher 
than from crude oil. Coal reserves in 
this country are great enough to provide 
our liquid petroleum needs for hundreds 
of years after taking care of all the pres- 
ent uses of coal, although much of the 
country’s coal reserve will be higher-cost 
production. 

Certainly, we do not need to worry 
about our country running out of oil in 
the future. Our problem is a relatively 
short range one, which is all the more 
reason for feeling that it can be solved 
by teamwork between the industry and 
the consumer to keep things in balance 
for a few years. If we had to look ahead 
to see that the supply of oil would 
steadily decline, and that in 20 or 50 
years we would be completely out of oil, 
the outlook would be dismal indeed. But 
such is not the case. All we need is time, 
money, and freedom to develop the in- 


Columbus Country Club, an eveniny 
picnic, and daily program intermission 
with refreshments eased the intensity ¢ 
the “work” in the Workshop. 

The range of subjects consider 
shows the thoroughness of the Wot. 
shop and gives an inkling of the scoy 
of activities of today’s home setyig 
girls, and why they are so important i 
public relations of large companies sud 
as Ohio Fuel Gas. 

“Betty Newton,” to mention a fer 
things, must be skilled in designing; 
“super” kitchen, she must have the ti 
ent to captivate an audience; must k 
alive with clever ideas for all kinds of 
entertaining; must have an_ intimat 
knowledge of gas appliances; kno 
how to display merchandise on the sal 
floor and in windows, and be active is 
her community. 


dustry, and oil will be available. 

Heavy residual fuel will continue ty 
present a serious problem, and increase 
yields of gasoline and distillate fuels ar 
made at the expense of heavy fuel. Iti 
not recommended that any consume 
count on getting any more of this prot 
uct in 1948 than he received in 1947 
There could be some extremely slight 
improvement in supply of residual b 
reason of increased crude runs, whichis 
some measure could off-set a reductio 
in yield. 

Over the next 12 months, we mi 
have some tight spots and temporin 
shortages, but we do not feel they wil 
be of any serious proportions, and at 
confident that if both the oil indusy 
and the consumer understand the situ 
tion they can, by cooperatively workia; 
together, solve it as was the case thi 
past year. 
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APPLIANCE CORROSION 
(Continued from page 23) 


of the front view of the panel on which 
the necessary relays and switches are 
mounted for control of heating and cool- 
ing cycles is shown in Figure 4. 

In conducting a cyclic test from say 
30° F (cooling cycle) to 1000° F (heat- 
ing cycle), the following series of events 
occur in the operation of the corrosion 
chamber. At the start of the test, the 
program controller turns the heating 
units on, which raises the temperature 
of the chamber to 1000° F in seven min- 
utes. When this temperature is reached, 
it automatically turns the current off and 
opens a solenoid valve permitting water 
(80°F) to enter the water-jacketed 
cooling chamber and cool the test speci- 
mens to 80° F in approximately three 
minutes. In the presence of hot flue 
gases, this results in condensation taking 
place on the surface of the specimens. 

After a predetermined length of ex- 

re under condensation conditions, 
the controller closes the solenoid on the 
inlet-water line, opens a solenoid on 
the water-drain line from the jacket, 
turns the current on in the heating-unit 
line, and the cycle is repeated. Operation 
of the chamber with heating cycles lower 
than 1000° F is essentially the same with 
the exception that a transtat (auto trans- 
former) is cut into the heating circuit 
line and is set to supply only sufficient 
current to maintain predetermined tem- 
perature for predetermined time. 

Figure 5 shows typical heating and 
cooling curves for cyclic operation be- 
tween 80° F and 400° F, with the pro- 
gram controller adjusted to give a seven- 
minute heating cycle and a 19-minute 
cooling cycle. 

Tests can be conducted in the appara- 
tus under continuous heating and con- 
densation conditions by manual opera- 
tion of the panel housing the switches 
and relays. 

Tests were conducted under cyclic 
conditions (between 80° F and 400° F), 
continuous heating (400° F), and con- 
tinuous condensation (80° F) to secure 


*Typical analysis for this material would be 
C205 to 0.10, Mn—0.30 to 0.60, P—0.045 (max.), 
and 4.055 (max.). 

tAfter exposure, corrosion products were re- 
moved cathodically in a ten percent sodium 
cyanide bath at a current density of 15 amperes 
per square foot. WK 


t Ave ion i - — 
Tage penetration inches per year SAT 


where, W = weight metal loss in grams; A = 
uta in square inches; T = time in years; S = 
gravitv (7.86 for SAE 1010 steel); and 

= constant = 0.06102 when weight is in grams 
ind area in square inches. 
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information with respect to type of data 
obtainable from the apparatus. 

The results of these tests are shown 
gtaphically in Figures 6 and 8. Speci- 
mens tested were one inch by three 
inches in size and fabricated from SAE 
1010*, 22-gauge, No. 3 temper, No. 2 
finish, cold-rolled sheet steel. They were 
degreased (carbon tetrachloride and ace- 
tone) and weighed before exposure and 
removedf, at least in duplicate, at the 
selected intervals of time. 

Fuel gas burned was that delivered by 
The Ohio Fuel Gas Company at Colum- 
bus, Ohio, which is a 1,000 B.t.u. natu- 
ral gas having a typical analysis (dry 
basis) of: O.—0.2 percent, CO—O.3 
percent, H,—0.7 percent, CH,—87.9 
percent, C,Hg—9.0 percent, N,—1.4 
percent, and CO.—0.4 percent. The 
flow rates of gas, primary air, and sec- 
ondary air to the burner were 0.068, 
0.42, and 0.32 cubic feet per minute, re- 
spectively. The quantity of air intro- 
duced was approximately ten percent in 
excess of that required for theoretically 
complete combustion, and resulted in an 
oxidizing condition in the flue gas. 

An average flue-gas analysis based on 
samples taken during tests over different 
calendar periods was CO,—8.5 percent, 
CO—0.0 percent, O.—5.1 percent, and 
N.—86.4 percent (dry basis). This 
gave a No/O, ratio of 3.90, as compared 
to a calculated value of 3.78. 

Sulfur in the form of SO, was intro- 
duced into the primary air line of the 
burner from a prepared SO, air mixture 
contained in a pressure cylinder. Flow 
rates, to secure the desired sulfur con- 
tents in the fuel gas, were controlled 
by a specially constructed flowmeter 
adapted to the measurement of very low 
flow rates. Such a meter is fully de- 
scribed in an article by Appleby and 
Avery titled “An Improved Meter for 
the Measurement of Gas Flow Rates,” 
Industrial and Engineering Chemistry, 
Analytical Edition, Vol. 15, No. 5, 
May 15, 1943. 

During actual testing, a continuous 
record of the test temperatures was 
maintained by a recorder. The tempera- 
tures recorded were secured by means of 
a thermocouple rigidly attached to the 
surface of a test specimen. Figure 9 
shows a portion of an actual time-tem- 
perature graph and indicates the degree 
of control and reproducibility of heating 
and cooling cycles. (Continued) 





Convention 
Calendar 


1948 
JULY 
12-13 *Michigan Gas Association-Mich- 
igan Electric Light Association, 


Grand Hotel, Mackinac Island 


SEPTEMBER 
Aug. 30-Sept. 1 *Eighth Annual Appa- 
lachian Gas Measurement Short 
Course, West Virginia University 
School of Mines, Morgantown, W. 
Va. 
10 °A. G. A. Southwest Personnel Con- 
ference, New Orleans, La. 
10 *New Jersey Gas Association, Hotel 
Monmouth, Spring Lake, N. J. 
13-14 *Mid-West Gas Association, Twen- 
ty-Fifth Gas School and Conference, 
Iowa State College, Ames, Iowa 
(Hotel Sheldon-Munn) 
14-16 *Pacific Coast Gas Association, 
_ Casa del Rey, Santa Cruz, 


16-18 *National Petroleum Association, 
Hotel Traymore, Atlantic City, N. J. 
17 *Oklahoma Utilities Association, 
Gas Division, Biltmore Hotel, Okla- 
homa City, Okla. 
¢National Butane-Propane Associa- 
tion, annual convention and trade 
exhibit, Congress Hotel, Chicago 


OCTOBER 
Week of October 4 °A. G. A. Annual 
Convention and G.A.M.A. Exhibit, 
Atlantic City, N. J. 
Texas Mid-Continent Oil and Gas 
Association, annual meeting, Fort 
Worth, Texas 
*National Safety Congress, Chicago 
eAmerican Standards Association, 
annual meeting, Waldorf Astoria, 
New York 
25-29 *National Metal Exposition & Con- 
gress, Philadelphia, Pa. (A. G. A. 
will exhibit) 
26 *Independent Natural Gas Associa- 
tion of America, annual meeting, 
Mayo Hotel, Tulsa, Okla. 


NOVEMBER 

¢Wisconsin Utilities Association, 

convention of Commercial and Tech- 

nical Divisions, Gas and Electric 

Sections, Pfister Hotel, Milwaukee 

eAmerican Petroleum Institute, Stev- 

ens Hotel, Chicago, Il. 

¢National Hotel Exposition, Grand 

Central Palace, New York, N. Y. 

(A. G. A. will exhibit) 

15-18 *National Association of Railroad 
and Utilities Commissioners, Savan- 
nah, Ga. 

18-19 National Personnel Conference of 
the Gas Industry, Palmer House, 


Chicago 

18-20 *School Food Service Association, 
second annual meeting, Statler Ho- 
tel, Detroit, Mich. (A. G. A. will 
exhibit) 


DECEMBER 
November 28-December 3 *American 
iety of Mechanical Engineers, 
Hotels Pennsylvania & New Yorker, 
New York 


20-22 


14-15 


18-22 
20-22 


1-3 


8-1] 
8-12 
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Figure 6 contains rate of penetration? 
curves for tests conducted under cyclic 
conditions (80° F to 400° F) without 
sulfur and at sulfur concentrations of 
0.75, 0.85, and 5.0 grains per 100 cubic 
feet of fuel gas. One of the 0.0-grain 
and one of the 5.0-grain, together with 
the 0.75-grain test, were conducted dur- 
ing the same calendar period. The other 
tests were conducted on a different date. 

Each point on every curve represents 
the average penetration rate of two spec- 
imens which were located in the corro- 
sion chamber diametrically opposite to 
each other during testing. The data for 
any two such specimens checked exceed- 
ingly well. This can be noted by exami- 
nation of the weight-loss data for some 
of the points on a 5.0- and 0.0-grain 
curve which are contained in Table 1. 
In some cases, as for the 0.0 sulfur test 
in Table 1, specimens were removed in 
triplicate. 

Consideration of the data contained 
in Figure 6 and Table 1 indicates that: 


Remarkable reproducibility of test 
and test conditions is evident by exami- 
nation of the curves for the two tests 
conducted at the 0.0-grain level and for 
the two at the 5.0-grain level obtained 
over different calendar periods. One 
curve could easily represent the results 
of the two tests at either level. In fact, 
only one curve was used in this case to 
represent the results of two tests at the 
0.0 sulfur level. 

2. The effect of the addition of sulfur 


TABLE 1. WEIGHT-Loss DATA FOR A FEW 

SPECIMENS OF SAE 1010 SHEET STEEL Ex- 

POSED TO FLUE GAS UNDER CycLic TEST 
CONDITIONS 


Exposure Weight Average 
Specimen Time Lass Weight 
No. in Hours inGram_ Lossin Gram 


Corros ion Test No. 34 (5.0 grains of sulfur) 


16 7 0.0680 0.0641 
18 7 0.0602 % 
10 48 0.2290 0.2247 
12 48 0.2204 Bs 

4 144 0.2689 0.2686 
6 144 0.2683 i 


Corrosion Test No. 14 (0.0 grains of sulfur) 


18 834 0.0062 0.0059 
19 85%, 0.0060 a 
20 83, 0.0054 " 

1 214%. 0.0071 0.0072 

2 211! 0.0075 is 

3 211 0.0069 5 
14 75%, 0.0090 0.0089 
15 75, 0.0084 si 
16 754%, 0.0092 


on the corrosiveness of the flue gas 
under these test conditions can readily 
be seen. Increasing the sulfur content 
increases corrosion rates considerably, 
and the relationship between these rates 
and sulfur content appears reasonable. 

3. It is evident that corrosion rate is 
a function of time. Corrosion rates de- 
termined for short exposure times are 
quite different than those experienced 
over a longer exposure period, even 
though they may be in the same relative 
order with respect to the sulfur content 
of the flue gas. It is necessary to extend 
the length of test period until constant 
relative rates are obtained for each test 
condition. 


Figure 8 shows the same type of 
curves as Figure 6 for tests conducted 
under continuous heating (400° F) and 
continuous condensation (80° F) with 
and without 5.0 grains of sulfur per 
100 cubic feet of fuel gas. The 5.0-grain 
curve under cyclic conditions is included 
for comparison purposes. Consideration 
of these curves indicate that in this type 
of test procedure cyclic operation is con- 
siderably more severe with respect to 
corrosion than either continuous heating 


Pysonnel 


OUUCE 


SERVICES OFFERED 


Engineer, Mechanical—Graduate June 1948 NYU, 
Machine Shop experience. Married, available 
June 1 for position in East. 1579. 


Public Utility Holding Company Statistician 
seeks employment. Thirty years with company 
recently dissolved in compliance with Public 
Utility Act. Been in charge of analysis and 
preparation of comparable operating reports of 
subsidiary properties used for supervisory pur- 
poses. Covered gas, electricity, steam. water 
and transportation. York City. 1580. 


Fuel Technologist—June ‘48” graduate seeks 
employment preferably in sales engineering 
work, however will consider work in other 
phases of the Gas or allied industries. Courses 
of study include Fuel Gases and Gasification, 
Thermal Processing of Fuels, Combustion En- 
gineering, and Plant Layout and Design. Vet- 
eran, single. (24). 1582. 





New 


Commercial Manager—Sales Manager experi- 
enced in all phases of commercial work. Suc- 
cessful record in sales work. 1583. 


An experienced girl with degree in the field of 
Home Service with gas and electric utility de- 


sires a change of position and location. Details 
and references upon request. 
Chemical Engineer—June “48” paar seeking 





or continuous condensation. Continuoy 
condensation promotes a more cortosiy 
condition than continuous heating. 4 
continuous high or continuous low tem, 
perature, little effect can be noted on the 
corrosiveness of the flue gas by the ag 
dition of 5.0 grains of sulfur to the fug 
gas. This was not found to be true up. 
der cyclic operation. 

It is apparent from the above discy. 
sion that an apparatus and procedury 
have been designed and developed ip 
which many of the conditions whid 
exist in central gas heating equipmen 
may be simulated. Cyclic conditions cap 
be produced, which are automatically 
controlled, over a wide temperature 
range and for predetermined exposure 
times. The well-known effect of sulfy 
on the corrosiveness of combustion 
products of fuel gas is readily demon 
strated. Test data appear to be remat. 
ably reproducible and consistent. The 
equipment lends itself to the study of 
the many corrosive factors which hav 
been previously discussed. 

Considerably more data are necessay 
under a variety of temperature and sil. 
fur conditions before answers to the 
original problem are available. 


as trainee in sales or production 
work with a future. Ranked in top quarter of 
engineering class; readily assumes responsi- 
bility. Courses of study included Fuels, Power 
Generation Materials, Plant Layout, and 
sign. Veteran, single. (24). 5. 


employment 


POSITIONS OPEN 


Assistant: Distribution Department of New Eng 
land Utility experienced in design operatios 
and maintenance. Please furnish reterences 
and full particulars regarding education ani 
qualifications. 0530. 


Development Engineer required for immediat 
placement to act as project engineer for ap 
pliance manufacturer on product develop 
ment. Technical Education; with several yeas 
drafting and development experience. Furnist 
complete details of background and a phote 
graph, previous salary record and require 
ments; age 25 to 40. 0531. 


Working foreman for small Propane-Air G 
Property, in city of 15,000 population. Got 
opportunity for one that understands Installz 
tion and Service of appliances, meters, e& 
Prefer one that desires to work up to mam 
gerial position. 6532. 


Eastern Utility has an opening for a ge 
man with Gas Plant experience. 0532 


Sales Engineer specializing on Gas Fired Us 
Heaters to cover the Southwest, with hes 
quarters in Dallas. Prefer a graduate mechas 
cal engineer with sales experience in & 
Industrial Gas Appliance field. Excellent # 
portunity to grow with a leading manufacture 







of Air Conditioning, Refrigeration and In 
trial Heating Equipment. Your reply $ 
age, education, experience and desired sala 
in the strictest confidence. 0534 

Gas Engineer—Experienced in water gas @ 
coal gas operations. Distribution experes™ 


helpful but ag necessary. Southern New Est 
land location, Graduate preferred 35. 
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ADVISORY COUNCIL 


ERNEST R. ACKER........ Poughkeepsie, N. Y. i, i Ns ons cabs ok sae Detroit, Mich. 
FRANK H. ADAMS............. Toledo, Ohio C. BPG. ss es Chicago, IIl. 
EVERETT J. BOOTHBY....... Washington, D. C. G,, wes cc Sasa ooe Brooklyn, N. Y. 
re Chicago, IIl. ae Seer rer Boston, Mass. 
WALLACE M. CHAMBERLAIN BRUNO BAM... 6. 025s. Milwaukee, Wisc. 

DT A Oy eo ar? Grand Rapids, Mich. O. H. RITENouR........... Washington, D. C. 
eT) | Se Dallas, Texas J FRENCH ROBINSON...... ...Cleveland, Ohio 
ic 8. Ae eee Minneapolis, Minn. W.. F. BOGMWEEL.... 20 sss Pittsburgh, Pa. 
E. F. BMBReR. .. 2... 2. 0 New Haven, Conn. Louis RUTHENBURG.......... Evansville, Ind. 
KARL EMMERLING........... Cleveland, Ohio CV. SOMBIOON, 50 cece ss. Fort Wayne, Ind. 
a re Detroit, Mich. MaAscy 1. SPRRAY.......... Washington, D. C. 
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L. E. KNOWLTON............ Providence, R. I. oy es ey New York, N. Y. 
MAECOEM LEACH. . ...5.5. 65600 Taunton, Mass. Lair V. WATKING...... 6... New York, N. Y. 
}. 0. RASOeREYN..........5. Brooklyn, N. Y. | Amarillo, Texas 
8 eS Ere Cleveland, Ohio CHARLES G. YOUNG......... Springfield, Mass. 
Norton MCKEAN........--... Albany, N. Y. oe Na Sid.6 coe. ona oer Montclair, N. J. 





ASSOCIATED ORGANIZATIONS 


Gas Appliance Manufacturers 
Association 


Pres.—John A. Robertshaw, Robert- 
shaw-Fulton Controls Co., Young- 
wood, Pa. 

Man. Dir.—H. Leigh Whitelaw, 60 
East 42nd St., New York, N. Y. 


Canadian Gas Association 


Pres—F. A. Brownie, Canadian 
Western Natural Gas, Light, Heat 
& Power Co., Ltd., Calgary, Alta. 

Exec. Sec.-Tr—George W. Allen, 
7 Astley Ave., Toronto. 


Gas Meters Association of Florida- 
Georgia 

Pres.—Clifford Noda, St. Augus- 
tine Gas Co., St. Augustine, Fla. 

Sec.-Tr.—J. W. Owen, Central Flor- 
ida Gas Corp., Winter Haven, Fla. 


Illinois Public Utilities Association 


Pres—C. W. Organ, Central _IIli- 
nois Light Co., Springfield, III. 
Sec.-Tr.—T. A. Sehlink, Central IIli- 
nois Light Co., Springfield, Ill. 


Indiana Gas Association 

Pres.—Louis B. Schiesz, Indiana Gas 
& Water Co., Inc., Indianapolis, 
Ind. 

Sec.-Tr.—Clarence W. Goris, North- 
ern Indiana Public Service Co., 
500 Broadway, Gary, Ind. 


Maryland Utilities Association 

Pres.—Adrian Hughes, Baltimore 
Transit Co., Baltimore, Md. 

Sec—Raymond C. Brehaut, Wash- 
ington Gas Light Co., Washing- 
ton, . 


Michigan Gas Association 

Pres—M. W. Arthur, Consumers 
Power Co., Jackson, Mich. 

Sec.-Tr—A. G. Schroeder, Michi- 
gan Consolidated Gas Co., Grand 
Rapids, Mich. 


Mid-Southern Gas Association 

Pres—C. B. Zeigler, Public Service 
Co. of N. C., Inc., Gastonia, N. C. 

Sec.-Tr.—Edward W. Ruggles, North 
Carolina State College, Raleigh, 
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Mid-West Gas Association 


Pres.—Arnold C. Rathkey, Iowa Pub- 
lic Service Co., Waterloo, Iowa. 

Sec.-Tr.—Harold E. Peckham, North- 
ern States Power Co., St. Paul 2, 
Minn. 

Missouri Association of Public 
Utilities 

Pres.—J. W. McAfee, St. Louis, Mo. 

Gen. Counsel—Wm. H. Allen, 101 
W. High Street, Jefferson City, 
Mo. 


Natural Gas and Petroleum Asso- 
ciation of Canada 

Pres.—S. A. Morse, Union Gas Co. 
of Canada, Ltd., Chatham, Ont. 

Sec.—Joseph McKee, United Gas and 
Fuel Co. of Hamilton, Ltd., Ham- 
ilton, Ont. 


New England Gas Association 

Pres—Edward G. Twohey, Worces- 
ter County Electric Co., Webster, 
Mass. 

Exec.-Sec—Clark Belden, 41 Mt. 
Vernon St., Boston, Mass. 


New Jersey Gas Association 
Pres.—Harry A. Sutton, Public Serv- 
a” Electric and Gas Co., Newark, 


- F 
Sec.-Tr.—Elmer A. Smith, Public 
Service Electric and Gas Co., New- 
ark, N. J. 


Oklahoma Utilities Association 

Pres.—L. A. Farmer, Northern Okla- 
homa Gas Co., Ponca City, Okla. 

Sec.—Kate A. Niblack, 625 Biltmore 
Hotel, Oklahoma City, Okla. 


Pacific Coast Gas Association 
Pres.—A. H. Sutton, Mission Appli- 
ance Corp., Los Angeles, Calif. 
Man. Dir.—Clifford Johnstone, 447 
Sutter St., San Francisco, Calif. 


Pennsylvania Gas Association 

Pres.—B. V. Pfeiffer, The United 
Gas Improvement Co., Philadel- 
phia, Pa. 

Sec.—William Naile, Lebanon Val- 
ley Gas Co., Lebanon, Pa. 


Pennsylvania Natural Gas Men's 
Association 

Pres—Dorr P. Hartson, Equitable 
Gas Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Exec. Sec.—Mark Shields, 2619 Grant 
Bldg., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Southern Gas Association 

Pres.—W. H. Ligon, Nashville Gas 
& Heating Co., Nashville, Tenn. 

Man. Dir.—Robert R. Suttle, 1230 
Mercantile Bank Building, Dal- 
las 1, Texas. 


Wisconsin Utilities Association 

Pres—W. E. Schubert, Wisconsin 
Michigan Power Co., Appleton, 
Wis. 

Exec.-Sec._—A. F. Herwig, 135 West 
Wells St., Milwaukee, Wis. 
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